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Plenty of pot roasts but mighty few broiling 
steaks is the outlook for beef supplies this fall 
and winter. Meat-loving Americans will be able 
to buy much more beef, but they’ll find it has a 
smaller amount of fat than usual. 


In order to move the meat from the large 
quantities of grass-fattened cattle that will be 
marketed, it is necessary that consumers be 
told the advantages of leaner beef and the best 
methods of preparing it. Doing a good job of 
marketing this beef will mean more total dollars 
and cents to the cattle producer. Swift & Com- 
pany has done and will do its part! 

On June 2 we contacted editors of na- 
tional women’s magazines telling them 
of the type of beef which will be most 
plentiful, suggesting that they feature 
beef in their fall food pages. 

On June 20 we sent bulletins to 15,000 
home economists explaining the beef 
situation, so they can help homemakers 
prepare this leaner beef properly. 

On July 1 we sent news stories to news- 
papers all over the country giving them 
the facts. 
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On July 5 we started putting recipes in 
the hands of thousands of women. 


And that was just a start ! 


Swift will reach every meat buyer possible with 
radio and magazine advertising directed to mil- 
lions of consumers; with advertising to retailers 
and merchandising plans for their use; with 
more and better recipes for preparing range-fed 
beef. 

We'll leave no stone unturned to keep the tre- 
mendous supplies of the kind of beef you pro- 
duce flowing through marketing channels to 
Mrs. Consumer’s dinner table. 


Have you any suggestions? 





SWIFT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





























OVER TWO MILLION 


Sheep and Lambs run thru 
these chutes annually 


> 


Centrally located to serve 
equally all sections of 
our country 
Market competition 
unsurpassed anywhere 


results in satisfied customers 
YOUR BEST MARKET 
is 


OGDEN 











ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 











The FILL 


—AT THE PRICE— 
THAT'S WHAT COUNTS! 


It's seldom one can BEAT the market. By Experi- 
ence one can BEAT the Sort. Try this Firm and Mar- 


ket for FILL and SORT. Write or Wire us for Market 
Information and Consign to... 


WAGNER, GARRISON & ABBOTT 


SIOUX..CITY,. IOWA 





Geo. S. Taylor 











THE COVER 


The hint of autumn coloring in the lights 
and shadows of the leaves, the rippling can- 
yon streams, and well-fed sheep on the move 
—all the ingredients of a good picture, and 
the photographer got it. Originally used on 
the cover of the Country Gentleman a year 
ago, its beauty was reported to the \\ ool 
Grower from many sources, and Robert H, 
Reid, editor of the Country Gentleman, very 
graciously sent us a print. 

The place is Provo Canyon, Utah; the 
sheep are Delbert Chipman’s of American 
Fork, Utah; and the man on the horse is 
Mr. Chipman. 





Jackson Hole Fight 


At Sheridan, Wyoming, the latter part of 
August, Wyoming’s legal action against the 
establishment of the Jackson Hole National 
Monument was opened in the U. S. District 
Court. Wyoming citizens are asking for a 
court interpretation of the Federal Antiqui- 
ties Act of 1906, under which the Jackson 
Hole Monument was created in March, 1943, 
by Presidential Proclamation. The outcome 
of the case will be watched with much inter- 
est’ as livestock men throughout the West 
feel that a precedent has been set in the 
Jackson Hole Monument affair which cannot 
go unchallenged. 


A. D. Ryan, Assistant Director 
Of Grazing 


The status of the Grazing Service repre- 
sentative in Washington, D.C., has been ele- 
vated from that of Liaison officer to that 
of assistant director, Director of Grazing 
Clarence L. Forsling announced on August 
28. Mr. Archie D. Ryan, Liaison Officer for 
the Grazing Service in the national capital 
since the headquarters of the Service were 
transferred to Salt Lake City in 1941, has 
been named to fill the new position. Mr. 
Ryan has been engaged in federal range ac- 
tivities since the establishment of the Graz- 
ing Service, having been detailed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to assist in the organ- 
ization of the first grazing districts created 
under the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934. 

Since that time he has served as deputy 
director, chief of the Branch of Land Ac- 
quisition and Control, and Liaison officer. 


Beef Set-Aside Increase 


Since September 3, the War Food Adminis- 
tration has required all federally inspected 
slaughtering plants to set aside for Govern- 
ment procurement 60 per cent of the quanti- 
ties of beef meeting Army specifications. 
Before that date they were required to set 
aside 50 per cent. 


Canadian Price Support Bill 


On July 31, 1944, the Canadian House of 
Commons approved a bill which provides for 
support of prices for all agricultural prod- 
ucts with the exception of wheat, that com- 
modity already being supported under other 
legislation. No specific formula is given 
for determining the level for which the floor 
prices are to be established, but a three-man 
board was set up to handle the measure and 
directed to “insure adequate and stable re- 
turns for agriculture by promoting orderly 
adjustments from war to peace conditions” 
and to “secure a fair relationship between 
the returns from agriculture and those from 
other occupations.” 
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Disposition of Agricultural Land 


War Food Administrator Marvin Jones, 
at a hearing of the House Special Committee 
mn Post-war Economic Policy and Planning 
on August 25, made the following statement 
on the disposal of agricultural land acquired 
for various war purposes: 


“We believe that this land should be dis- 
posed of in accordance with agricultural 
policies which have been established by Con- 
gress over a period of years. Agricultural 
land which is declared surplus should be sur- 
veyed to determine its proper use on a long- 
time basis. Following this, submarginal 
land should be assigned to the proper state 
or Federal Government ‘agency, depending 
on location and the use to which it might be 
put. Land which is determined to be suit- 
able for farming should be divided into fam- 
ily-sized units and sold to persons who in- 
tend to live on the unit and operate it for 
a livelihood. Lands that are suitable only 
for range purposes should of course be sold 
in larger tracts consistent with that use. 
Former owners should be given a reasonable 
period of about 90 days in which to repur- 
chase the land formerly owned by them at a 
price not exceeding the price which the Gov- 
ernment paid for the land, after taking into 
consideration any damage to the property, 
and also the usable advantage, if any, of any 
improvements that may have been placed 
thereon by the Government. War veterans 
who have had experience in farming and 
who desire to do so should next be given an 
opportunity to secure farming units. It is 
our earnest hope that Congress will make 
sure that good farm land to be released by 
the Government is used for encouraging the 
family-sized, family-operated farm ideal of 
America.” 


Ration Points For Institutional Users 
Of Meats and Dairy Products 


Reductions of 50 per cent in the allot- 
ments of ration currency for institutional 
users for the purchase of meats, butter, mar- 
garine, cheese and evaporated milk are be- 
ing continued in the two month—September, 
October, 1944—allotment period. Also con- 
tinued are the provisions permitting an in- 
stitutional user to apply to O.P.A. for an 
upward adjustment of his meat fats allot- 
ment if the user’s principal use in his base 
period was of items that still require the 
surrender of red points. When most meats 
were reduced to zero point value in May, 
1944, reductions of 50 per cent in allotments 
for institutional users were put into effect. 
These correspond with reductions to 30 from 
60 in the number of red points made avail- 
able to individual consumers each four weeks 
after the May meat action. 


E. F. Rinehart Ill 


E. F. Rinehart, state extension animal 
husbandman of Idaho, was unable to attend 
the National Ram Sale this year for the 
first time since it was established on account 
of a heart attack which put him in the hos- 
pital for a rest period. Ram sale officials 


and consignors and Mr. Rinehart’s general- | 


ly wide circle of friends in the range live- 
stock business are hoping that Mr. Rinehart 
has a speedy recovery. 
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Of a coming job 


EW people notice or even think 

of the many special abilities the 
railroads have been required to de- 
velop. One of these is accurately 
anticipating the need of agriculture 
and other industry for rail trans- 
portation. 


Because they do this, freight cars 
for years have almost always ap- 
peared at the right place, at the 
right time and in the right number. 
This has been a must for orderly 
marketing and efficient low-cost 
transportation. 


Today, while everything they have 
is working day and night to hasten 
victory, the railroads are busy also 
taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods 





will have to be carried? What kinds 
of cars will they need? Where will 
they come from and where will they 
go? What service and rates will be 
needed to develop business, ship- 
ping and employment? 


Long before the call comes for post- 
war action, the answers to these and 
hundreds of other questions must 
be ready. Finding the answers to 
these questions is the work of a 
separate group of seasoned railroad- 
ers — the Railroad Committee for 
the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are look- 
ing ahead to the time when America 
turns again to peacetime work — 
and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonder- 
ful land to live in, just as 
they have helped make it 
strong in time of war. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Hampshire War Bond Lamb 


A grand champion 4-H Hampshire wether 
lamb exhibited by Roger Woebbeking at the 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, Market Lamb Show, 
was sold for $605,000 in war bonds at that 
event. Weighing 120 pounds, the lamb sold 
for $1.10 a pound to Parker R. Whiting who 
in turn offered it to the highest war bond 
bidder and the result brought in a total of 
$605,000. 


Fire Prevention Week 


Fire Prevention Week has been proclaimed 
by President Roosevelt for October 8-14. 
Sponsored by the National Fire Protection 
Association and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the program sets up these 
measures to reduce fire hazards on the farm 
and ranch: thorough cleaning and repairing 
of the heating system, including the chim- 
ney; re-covering flammable roofing on the 
farm homes, barns, and other production 
buildings with fire-resistant roofing ma- 
terials, when reroofing is necessary; clean- 
ing out all flammable rubbish from the at- 
tic, basement and outbuildings; installation 
of adequate lightning rods; repair and re- 
placement of worn-out electrical equipment; 
inspection and recharging of fire-extinguish- 
ers. 


International Food and 
Agricultural Organization 


An international authority that would 
provide international agricultural credit is 
one of the proposals of the United Nations 
Interim Commission on Food and Agricul- 
ture in its report recommending that a food 
and agriculture organization of the United 
Nations be set up. This organization 
(F.A.0.), proposed to 44 governments for 
their acceptance, grew out of the United 
Nations food conference in June, 1943. Other 
functions the F.A.O. would inciude are the 
collection, interpretation and dissemination 
of information relating to food, nutrition 
and agriculture; the recommendation of ac- 
tion with regard to research, education, ad- 
ministration, conservation, agricultural pro- 
duction, and processing, marketing and dis- 
tribution of agricultural products; and furn- 
ishing governments with requested technical 
assistance. Non-food agricultural products, 
such as fibers and oils and primary forest 
products, are also covered in the proposed 
program. A provisional budget of $2,500,- 
000 is proposed for the first fiscal year, with 
each of the founding members contributing 
certain percentages. The United States’ 
share in the program is placed at 25 per 
cent. 


Flying Rancher 


Thomas Wolfe, former owner of the 100,- 
000 acre Robber’s Roost Ranch at Medicine 
Bow, Wyoming, was recently elected vice 
president of Inland Air Lines. Mr. Wolfe’s 
official appointment follows the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s recent approval of Western 
Air Line’s purchase of Inland. He is also 
vice president of Western Air, America’s 
pioneer airline, a position held for many 
years. 

Last fall Mr.Wolfe divided up his famous 
Robber’s Roost Ranch and sold it to twelve 
neighboring ranchers. Mr. Wolfe’s interest 
in organization work will be recalled by 
many sheepmen throughout the West, par- 
ticularly his presentation of a plan for larg- 
er membership at the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention in Casper, Wyoming, in 
1940. 
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Wool and Sheep Affairs 


Rationing from 
Producers  Standpoint 


HE Office of Price Administration 

announced that no change would be 
made in ration point values on lamb for 
the month of September. Neither did 
they increase the number of points to 
individuals for the purchase of rationed 
meats, butter, margarine, cheese and 
evaporated milk. The number of points 
remain at 30 for a four-week period. In 
addition a reduction of 50 per cent in 
allotments of ration currency to institu- 
tional users for the purchase of their 
rationed commodities was put into ef- 
fect September 1, to be continued for 
the months of September and October. 
And all of these conditions obtain dur- 
ing the period of greatest slaughter. 

History shows that the peak of great- 
est sheep and lamb slaughter occurs in 
September and October, declining in 
November. For example, in 1940, sheep 
and lamb slaughter reached its peak 
after a gradual climb in October to over 
1,680,000 head; the same is true of other 
years including the war period: In 1941 
a peak of 1,730,000; in 1942, 2,345,000; 
and in 1943, 2,634,000, and the same 
situation will prevail in 1944. 

Almost every report coming out of 
Washington speaks of the great sur- 
pluses of food on hand, and much con- 
cern is expressed by the War Food Ad- 
ministration as to what they can do 
about it, But ration orders coming from 
the Office of Price Administration re- 
flect just the opposite condition: a very 
confusing situation to say the least. 

In all of this confusion there is one 
thing that is clear: the sheep industry 
is taking a beating. It is reported that 
Chester Bowles counseled business and 
industry in Denver, Colorado, on Aug- 
ust 31 to assume part of the responsibil- 
ity for prosperity after the war by 
practicing “a policy of low-profit mar- 
gins, low prices, high wages and high 
volume of output.” 

From a producer’s standpoint the Of- 
fice of Price Administration not only 
“writes its own ticket” on price ceilings 
on products of the sheep industry but 
also places further controls in the form 
of rationing to force producers to pay 
the costs of distribution of their prod- 
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ucts—all because price schedules and 
zones are not in proper relationship. 

For example, a processor receives 28 
cents per pound for choice lamb carcass- 
es: 26 cents ceiling price (have heard 
of no sales under ceilings on this grade) 
and 2 cents per pound consumer sub- 
sidy. This is the basis, at least, from 
which the line price is supposed to be 
figured. 

Since rationing again went on the 
three higher grades of lamb on July 1, 
1944, the prices quoted for choice grades 





WOOL PROGRAM 


There has been some confusion re- 
garding the length of time the 1944 
wool purchase program is to be in ef- 
fect. Some have thought that, be- 
cause of a section in the 1944 wool 
handler’s agreement, the agreement 
would extend until June 30, 1945. 

The following is a telegram received 
from Mr. Lawrence Myers, director of 
the General Crops Division of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation: 


RELET SEPTEMBER 5 RELATIVE PAR- 
AGRAPH 27 OF CONTRACT AND 
TERMINAL DATE WOOL PROGRAM. 
PROGRAM _ EXTENDS ONLY 
THROUGH CALENDAR YEAR 1944. 
LATER DATE SPECIFIED IN CON- 
TRACT IS MERELY TO AVOID PROB- 
LEM OF DEFINITION AND ARGU- 
MENTS WITH HANDLERS IN EVENT 
PROGRAM SHOULD BE EXTENDED. 
IT DOES NOT CONSTITUTE COM- 
MITMENT TO GROWERS THAT PRO- 
GRAM WILL BE EXTENDED. 





of lamb at San Francisco and Portland 
have taken a material drop and have 
not recovered. Choice grades of lamb 
were reported to be $13.50 per hundred- 
weight the first of July, dropped to a 
low of $12, and were quoted at $12.25 
on August 31, at Portland. Price quota- 
tions on the San Francisco market for 
the same period were $14.50 to a low of 
$13.45 as of August 22. 

What is the reason for this drop? It 
is due largely to the controlled demand 
occasioned by ration points. Innumer- 
able testimonials are on record in the 
West Coast area which state that since 


rationing has again been placed on lamb 
sales have dropped 50 per cent or more. 

What happens to the market? Whole- 
sale prices have not been reduced, re- 
tail prices are the same. The live price 
goes down. The lambs are sold at a 
price, there is no particular market 
glut. The lambs are purchased at a 
lower price and fed for future slaugh- 
tering, or bought and shipped to an- 
other locality, or when the producer 
finds that the market has broken he di- 
verts his shipments to other areas. In 
this way the producer is paying the cost 
of distribution caused by ration control. 

Lamb and mutton constituted only 
4.8 per cent of the meat consumed in 
the United States in 1943, so certainly 
it can’t be said that to remove it from 
rationing would hinder the war effort. 
Set-aside orders could be inaugurated 
as is done on beef, for the military. Veal 
isn’t rationed, poultry isn’t rationed; 
both are consumed in greater quantities 
than lamb. Yet the sheep industry is 
not only under stationary price ceilings 
and an extremely rigid grading system, 
but burdened with ration controls to 
pay the cost of distribution for a zoning 
system set up by the O.P.A., which isn’t 
workable. 





Ram Sale 


THE 29th National Ram Sale is now 

history with many old timers trying 
to figure out the main causes for a de- 
crease of 22 per cent in the average 
price. 

All are fairly well agreed on the main 
causes, namely: (1) Liquidation in 
breeding stock throughout the sheep 
producing states, occasioned by inef- 
ficient labor, high cost of operation, lack 
of flexibility in ceiling prices for wool 
and lamb; (2) less optimism about fu- 
ture favorable price relationships with 
increasing costs of production. Some 
say there were too many rams in the 
sale; others that for some breeds the 
quality was lower, generally speaking. 

Whatever the cause it would appear 
that the peak of ram sale prices was 
reached in 1942. In 1939, 1373 rams 
averaged $42.84; in 1940, 1454 rams 
averaged $40; in 1941, 1504 rams 
brought in an average of $63.23; in 
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1942, 1677 averaged $72.49; in 1943, 1941 
rams averaged $69.29, and this year 
1723 averaged $54.25. 

We have only to return to the 1940 
ram sale to see 269 fewer rams average 
$14.24 less per head than in 1944. From 
a wool and lamb producer’s standpoint 
it was necessary to pay less for his sires 
because of the conditions confronting 
him, From the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer of the rams the lower price was 
a decided disadvantage. For both breed- 
er and buyer the situation reveals oper- 
ation of their business on a lower dollar 
value than has been experienced in the 
past three years. 





Lend-Lease Aid 


FROM March 11, 1941, to June 30, 
1944, lend-lease supplies and serv- 
ices valued at over 28 billion dollars 
have been provided our Allies under 
the Lend-Lease Act, 97 per cent of it 
going to our major fighting Allies. This 
28 billion dollars represents about 15 
per cent of all that the United States 
has spent for defense and war purposes, 
according to Government reports. 

Of the amount spent, 53 per cent has 
been for munitions, 21 per cent for in- 
dustrial materials and 13 per cent for 
agricultural products. Almost all the 
$3,300,000,000 worth of food has gone to 
the United Kingdom (72 per cent) and 
1944 in millions of dollars. 

The following table shows lend-lease 
exports by the United States to all 
countries from March 1941 to June 
in millions of dollars: 





Per cent 

Country Amount of Total 
United Kingdom $ 9,321 43. 
USSR 5,932 27.5 
Africa, Middle East 

and Med. Area 3,071 14.3 
China and India 1,402 6.5 
Australia and New Zealand 1,012 4.7 
Latin America 171 0.8 
Other Countries 624 2.9 

Total $21,583 100.0 


This report to Congress on lend-lease 
operations states that “reverse lend- 
lease aid” (what the United States has 
received from other Allies) can not be 
measured in dollars and cents, because 
they have given “more in lives, in de- 
struction of their homelands and in the 
suffering of their people.” 

The report does give some figures, 
however, on the value of materials and 
services received by our Government. 
It states that by June 30, 1944, the U.S. 
had received over 3 billion dollars in 
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reverse lend-lease supplies and serv- 
ices, most of this aid going to American 
forces overseas from the British Com- 
monwealth. 

As of April 1, 1944, since June 1, 
1942, the U.S. had received in goods and 
services from the United Kingdom 
$1,934,0600,000, from Australia over 
$457,000,000, from New Zealand over 
$109,000,000. Australia has furnished 
the U.S. fighting men 13,440,000 pounds 
of lamb and mutton, New Zealand 31,- 
910,000 pounds up to April 1, 1944. The 
Soviet Union, China and France have 
not been able to furnish a great amount 
of reverse lend-lease, according to the 
report, but fighting has been on the 
land of these countries. However, as- 
sistance has been given U.S. fighting 
forces in those countries. 





Let’s Vote 


As you know, the National Wool 

Growers Association does not enter 
into partisan politics. It attempts to 
work with all duly elected representa- 
tives of our Government. It is the duty 
of every citizen in the sheep industry to 
express his desires by voting and to give 
serious consideration to the qualifica- 
tions and the thinking of all candidates 
who are to represent us. They must be 
honest, faithful, and competent men 
who understand the problems of the 
West and are ready at all times to de- 
fend the interest of the people they rep- 
resent. 


Our Government at the present time 





C. 0. HANSEN, NEW MONTANA 
SECRETARY 


Curtis Hughes having resigned as 
secretary of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association to accept a com- 
mission as lieutenant (j.g.) in the U.S. 
Navy, Carl O. “’Kelly’’ Hansen, Meager 
County rancher, took over the duties 
of the executive office of the Montana 
sheepmen on September 1. 

“Kelly” Hansen, the Montana Wool 
Grower for September states, was born 
on a ranch in Beaverhead County and 
is thoroughly familiar with stock rais- 
ing problems. A graduate of Montana 
State College at Bozeman, Mr. Hansen 
has been county extension agent for 
the last 5 years in Meager County, one 
of the largest livestock producing coun- 
ties in Montana. 


exerts a tremendous control over the 
lives and well-being of all of us. We 
do not and cannot tell people how to 
vote, but sincerely urge that every cli- 
gible individual vote for the men that 
stand for principles in which he as a 
voter believes. 

It is reported that only 61 per cent of 
the eligible agricultural population vot- 
ed in 1940 and a smaller percentage in 
1942; that a greater percentage of those 
whose parents were foreign-born voted 
than did those whose parents were born 
in this country. The foreign-born ap- 
parently realize the value of our way 
of life more than those who 
always had this freedom. 

So VOTE; it is your duty to yourself 
and industry. 


have 


Jo. Mi J. 





Wool in the Navy 


ONGRESSMAN Barrett, who has 
been very helpful to the domestic 
wool grower in his many problems, is 
in receipt of a letter from Rear Admiral 
W. B. Young of the U.S. Navy relative 
to the use of domestic wool by the Unit- 
ed States Navy. The following is quot- 
ed from this letter: 


This bureau has been making consider- 
able progress in increasing the use of do- 
mestic wools in the various materials pur- 
chased during the last few months. This 
progress, in many instances, has resulted 
in the 100 per cent use of domestic wools on 
several purchases. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the pound- 
age of wool purchased by the Navy in the 
form of manufactured products involves 30 
oz. Kersey, 16 oz. Melton, 11 oz. Flannell, 
and Type B, C, and D Navy Blankets. 

On the 30 oz. Kersey, the Navy now has 
four mills producing this fabric, two of 
them using 100 per cent domestic wool, one 
using 50 per cent domestic, and the smallest 
one 25 per cent domestic wool. This fabric 
was previously made entirely with foreign 
wools. 

On the 16 oz. Navy Melton, some of the 
smaller mills have been able to locate suf- 
ficient quantities of satisfactory domestic 
wool, so that they are operating as high as 
100 per cent on domestic. The larger mills, 
however, are operating on 25 per cent to 50 
domestic, as it is claimed satisfactory do- 
mestic wools in large quantities are not 
available. 

With respect to the Navy’s purchase of 
blankets, considerable progress has _ been 
made in increasing the use of domestic wool, 
but not to an extent equal to the above men- 
tioned piece goods. In one case, a small mill 
has been able to adopt the 100 per cent use 
of domestic, and another large mill has ac- 
cepted 115,000 blankets, using 50 per cent 
domestic wool. Several other mills are using 
from 10 per cent to 25 per cent domestic 
wool. 

You may be assured that every effort is 
being made by the purchasing officers of 
woolen materials in this bureau to obtain 
the maximum amount of domestic wools in 
purchasing woolen materials. 


The National Wool Grower 
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The August Meetings 


HE Executive Committee of the 

National Wool Growers Association 
at its midsummer meeting in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Monday evening, August 
21, took the following action: 


1) Approved the Hill wool plan. 

(2) Moved to ask the War Food Ad- 
ministration to institute a support pro- 
gram that would assure a price for 
lambs equal to the cost of production 
for the duration of the war and two 
years thereafter. 

(3) Voted to join the Department of 
Agriculture and other agencies in ask- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion to reinstate the wool freight rate 
investigation, Docket 28863. 


(4) Set in motion, through the adop- 
tion of the report by the Association 
Committee on Organization and Fi- 
nance, a campaign to build up the mem- 
bership and financial support of state 
and national associations. 


(5) Decided to open a small office in 
Washington, D.C. 

(6) Asked that state associations con- 
tinue their efforts for the support of the 
National Livestock Tax Committee. 

(7) Selected Ft. Worth, Texas, as the 
site for the 80th convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 


This action followed discussion at 
open sessions of the Executive Commit- 
tees of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and the American Wool Coun- 
cil, Inc., on Sunday and Monday after- 
noons, August 20 and 21. 


The Hill Wool Plan 


A program in which the Government 
would buy and sell all the wool in this 
country—that is, both domestic and 
foreign, briefly describes the plan which 
Dean J. A. Hill, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wyoming, eminent wool 
authority, has proposed as the method 
for handling the wool situation in the 
United States to prevent disaster to the 
domestic growers. The adoption of his 
plan was moved by J. B. Wilson, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 


and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


September, 1944 


The plan proposed by Dean Hill con- 
templates: 

(1) That the United States Govern- 
ment would take over all the raw wool, 
both foreign and domestic, in the United 
States; (2) that this contrel would be 





Dean J. A. Hill 


continued as long as the British Govern- 
ment maintained its wool control; (3) 
that foreign wool would be sold through 
the regular trade channels at a proper 
price relationship to domestic wool. 

Two other methods for straightening 
the wool tangle were mentioned by 
Dean Hill: (1) put an embargo on all 
wool imports and then raise the price 
of wool; (2) increase the tariff. 

His idea was that since the Govern- 
ment is already in the wool business up 
to its neck, having purchased the 1943 
and 1944 domestic clips and some 330,- 
000,000 pounds of British-owned wools, 
it should commandeer all other wools in 
the country and make such purchases 
of foreign wool as were necessary in the 
future. Under such a program the first 
thing for the Government to do would 
be to increase the price of its foreign 
wool to domestic ceilings. Under the 
present Commodity Credit Corporation 
program the growers are receiving ceil- 
ing prices for their wool, Dean Hill 
pointed out, but if or when the Army 


and Navy orders, which call for large 
percentages of domestic wool, fall off, 
and civilian use becomes the main out- 
let, manufacturers are naturally going 
to buy cheap foreign wool rather than 
domestic wool at ceiling prices. When 
that happens, Dean Hill felt, the C.C.C. 
is going to want to scale down the prices 
at which it takes domestic wool, which 
are now running around 17 cents per 
clean pound or 6 to 7 cents per grease 
pound higher than imported wools, un- 
less the British Government decides to 
put its prices up until the foreign and 
domestic prices approximate each other. 

If our Government, Dean Hill said, 
controls all the wool in this country it 
would be in a position to bargain with 
Great Britain and although we might 
not be as smart a bargainer we could 
fix it so they could not undersell us in 
this country. 

J. B. Wilson said the real purpose of 
the plan is to reduce the stockpile and 
get the domestic wool into consump- 
tion on the theory that you can main- 
tain the present price being paid by the 
C.C.C. for domestic wool if you can sell 
the foreign wool at that price, which 
would put them on a competitive basis. 

A letter from Dr. S. W. McClure read 
at the meeting expressed the opinion 
that the legislation necessary to put the 
Hill plan into effect would be difficult 
to secure and, if secured, would place 
with Government officials the power to 
balance exchange with wool purchases. 
He thought it would be better to pass a 
general law requiring the Government 
to pay ceiling prices for domestic wool 
until the stockpile drops to the Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, level. 

The Hill plan, in reality, is just a 
broadening of the present Government 
purchase program to cover foreign 
wools as well as domestic. That pro- 
gram apparently is running much more 
smoothly this year, for very little com- 
plaint was offered by any of the grow- 
ers attending the meeting, a far differ- 
ent situation than existed a year ego 
when severe criticism was lodged 
against the plan from certain areas in 
the West. The only complaint against 
the purchase program voiced at the 
meeting was that some of the growers 
were not getting shrinkage reports on 
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their individual clips, because under a 
C.C.C. ruling, similar wools from the 
same area are being graded into lots of 
25,000 pounds. While there was also 
some discussion of the change in the 
wool order W. F. O. 50 this year which 
permits the outright sale of lots up to 
3,000 pounds instead of 1,000, it seemed 
to be the consensus that growers of 
small clips willing to pay the extra 
handling charge should be permitted to 
sell their wool direct to dealers. 

C.C.C. officials before congressional 
committees have expressed their will- 
ingness to continue the purchase pro- 
gram for the duration of the war at least 
and growers want the Government to 
continue to purchase the domestic clip, 
but in addition would like to have the 
assurance that will come if legislation 
can be secured to put the Hill plan into 
operation; namely, maintenance of wool 
prices that will give a sufficient margin 
of profit to enable growers to stay in 
business. 


Support Price for Lambs 


Graphs worked out in the National 
Association office and presented by E. 
E. Marsh, new assistant secretary of the 
Association, illustrate the present 
trends in the sheep industry at a glance. 
Rapidly rising costs, particularly labor, 
have carried a lot of ewes marketward, 
and unless sheepmen can be assured of 
better prices for their lambs as well as 
wool, liquidation will continue at a 
heavy rate, in the opinion of many in 
attendance at the August meeting. Asa 
result of this sentiment, the Executive 
Committee in its business session auth- 
orized the filing of a request with the 
War Food Administration that they set 
up a support price for lamb equal to the 
cost of production for the duration of 
the war and two years thereafter. 

M. A. Smith of Utah was the chief ex- 
ponent of the direct subsidy for the 
producer in the open meeting on Mon- 
day afternoon, which was devoted al- 
most entirely to lamb market discus- 
sions. There isn’t much chance, in his 
opinion, of getting an increase in ceiling 
prices, as that will raise the consumer’s 
food bill, and the only way to get relief 
is through a subsidy or support price. 

Opposition to subsidies was ex- 
pressed by Sam Jorgensen of Utah, F. 
T. Earwood of Texas, and A. E. Lawson 
of Washington, who held that if ration 
points were removed, ceiling prices in- 
creased and the grading specifications 
loosened up some, the market would 
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right itself and the producers would re- 
ceive a price for live lambs that would 
give them an adequate return on their 
operations. When the motion was made 
to ask for a support price, no dissenting 
vote was cast. 


Garland Russell of Swift and Com- 
pany and Walter Netsch of Armour and 
Company gave sheepmen a close-up of 
the lamb market at the meeting. Good 
and choice lambs, they said, were sell- 
ing at ceiling prices, and if ceilings 
were raised the demand for that quality 
might lift the market to a higher level, 
but it would be difficult to say what 
would happen in a few months or if the 
war ended suddenly. A factor in lower 
lamb prices this year is the lower shear- 
ling pelt value, Mr. Russell pointed out. 
Last year Number 1’s were selling at 
$2.15; this year’s market is $1.15. A 
year ago, too, the C.C.C. helped out by 
taking quite a volume of mutton for 
lend-lease. This year they have not 
gone into the market. That agency, 
however, will not take culls, only utility 
grades or better, and culls at the time of 
the meeting were selling at from 3 to 10 
cents compared to 10 and 11 cents last 
year. There is no assurance, Mr. Netsch 
said, that purchases of lamb will be 
made by lend-lease this year in any 
great amount. President Winder and 
Secretary Jones reported that such as- 
sistance had been solicited from the 
controlling Government agencies. 


Every one was in agreement that 
whatever program was undertaken by 
the Association, irrefutable figures on 
the production costs and the inability 
of the sheepmen to pay out under pres- 
ent ceilings and rationing controls 
would have to be assembled for presen- 
tation to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the War Food Administration. 
The Tariff Commission has already 
compiled data on 1943 sheep operations 
which show that production costs were 
not met in that year. 


Loosening up of tight grading specifi- 
cations was another need cited for bet- 
ter lamb prices. Packers stated that 
producers lose from 75 cents to $1 by 
the down grading of Government grad- 
ers. While adjustment of lamb ceilings 
by seasons to take care of increased 
costs of production during certain pe- 
riods of the year was suggested as a 
means of improving the situation, the 
opinion was held by some that it would 
be difficult to work out as every one 
thought he produced lambs during a 
high-cost period. 





Wool Freight Rate Investigation 


A special committee appointed 
President Winder and composed of I 
H. C. Gardiner, chairman; A. C. All 
W. P. Wing, John Reed, James A. 
Hooper, and Vestel Askew, met Mon- 
day morning, August 21, with Charles 
E. Blaine, the Association’s traffic coun- 
sel, and Charles B. Bowling, chief of 
the Transportation Division of the War 
Food Administration, and concluded 
that wool freight rates were entirely in- 
equitable and that while the present 
might not be the most propitious time to 
have Docket 28863 reinstated by the 
I.C.C.., no one could say when all the 
factors might be just right. Therefore, 
Chairman Gardiner recommended to 
the Executive Committee that the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association join 
with the Department of Agriculture and 
the various state agencies in petitioning 
for the reopening of the wool freight 
rate investigation and take an active 
part in the prosecution of the case. If 
the I.C.C. reopens the case, hearings, it 
is expected, will commence sometime 
after the first of the year. 


Promotion Work 


Need for greater financial support 
from a larger number of growers, long 
recognized as a crying one, is to be met 
with a series of educational and promo- 
tional meetings in the various states. 
The report at the August meeting of the 
Association’s Organization and Finance 
Committee by its Chairman, Mac Hoke, 
recommended approval of the general 
plans made for these membership 
round-ups proposed by Secretary 
Jones. Material is now being prepared 
in the Salt Lake office of the Associa- 
tion and the program will be started 
sometime this fall. 


Washington Office 


The work at the Nation’s capital has 
grown so rapidly in scope and variety, 
J. B. Wilson told members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committees of the National 
Wool Growers Association and_ the 
American Wool Council, that the time 
has come when it is imperative that an 
office be set up there to provide a place 
where reference documents will be 
more easily available and the necessary 
stenographic work done. The establish- 
ment of a Washington branch office was 
contemplated by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers 


The National Wool Grower 
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Association in setting up the 1944 budg- 
et last January, President Winder ex- 
plained. The American Wool Council, 
through its Executive Committee, 
agreed to stand half of the limited ex- 
penditures agreed on, and the office will 
be opened sometime this fall. 


Work of the National Livestock 
Tax Committee 


The accomplishments of the National 
Livestock Tax Committee set up a year 
ago, particularly the securing of limita- 
tion on the amount of profit in the sale 
of livestock held for breeding purposes 
(N.W.G. July, 44, p. 16) that may be 
taxed, and the great need for such a 
committee, were given as reasons for 
individual growers and state and local 
associations continuing their financial 
support. 


Convention Site 


Invitations from San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, San Angelo, and Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, were considered in the selection of 
the place of holding the 80th convention 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Herbert Joseph of the Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce presented the 
bid from that city personally and won 
the decision, While definite dates were 
not set, the convention will probably 
come the week opening January 29, 
1945. 

Among those present and taking part 
in the discussions at the meetings were 
President G. N. Winder, Secretary J. 
M. Jones, Assistant Secretary E. E. 
Marsh of the National Wool Growers 
Association; President R. C. Rich, Ex- 
ecutive Director F. E. Ackerman of the 
American Wool Council; W. P. Wing, 
Howard Vaughn, A. E. Lyons of Cali- 
fornia; A. C. Allen, the new secretary 
of the Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; T. C. Bacon, David Little, D. Sid 
Smith, T. H. Gooding, J. H. Brecken- 
ridge, Mrs. Robert Naylor, H. B. Soulen, 
and M. C. Claar of Idaho; Sylvan J. 
Pauly, H. C. Gardiner, Paul Etchepare 
of Montana; A. W. Bowman, new Ex- 
ecutive Committee man from Nevada; 
Mac Hoke of Oregon; H. J. Devereaux 
of South Dakota; F. T. Earwood, C. B. 
Wardlaw, Ray Willoughby, Marsh Lea, 
Vestel Askew of Texas; Don Clyde, 
James A. Hooper, M. A. Smith, Dell 
Adams, S. M. Jorgensen, Ralph Pitch- 
forth, Charles Redd, W. S. Hatch of 
Utah; A. E. Lawson, J. W. Richardson 
of Washington; J. B. Wilson, John A. 
Reed, and Dean J. A. Hill of Wyoming; 
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V. E. Bergenson, Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, State of Utah, James M. Coon 
of Pacific Wool Growers; D. G. Heugley 
of Cudahy; Alexis I. Nikolaev, Profes- 
sor of Animal Husbandry, University of 
Moscow, Russia; Garland Russell of 
Swift and Company; Edward Went- 
worth and Walter Netsch of Armour 
and Company, and Russell Wilkins of 
Wilkins and Company, Limited. 





More Ammunition for 
Farmers 


"THE War Production Board on Aug- 

ust 29 lifted the ban on the sale of 
ammunition to hunters and at the same 
time increased the existing quota of am- 
munition for farmers and ranchers for 
use against predatory animals. 

Hunters have been unable to obtain 
ammunition since January, 1944. Farm- 
ers and ranchers have been getting am- 
munition since August, 1943, under a 
quarterly quota system as described in 
Limitation Order L-286. 

Farmers and ranchers in August, 
1943, were allotted the following quar- 
terly quota: 100 rounds of .22 rim-fire 
cartridges, 40 rounds of center-fire am- 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


September 19-20: Wyoming Ram 
Sale, Casper, Wyoming. 

September 23: Montana Ram and 
Ewe Sale, Billings, Montana. 

September 25: Beaverhead Ram 
Sale, Dillon, Montana. 

September 30: Pocatello Range Ram 
Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 

October 5: Craig Ram Sale, Craig 
Colorado. 


October 9: Colorado Ram Sale, 
Montrose, Colorado. 
October 12-14: American Royal 


Livestock Market Show, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

October 26: Registered Columbia 
Sale, Minot, North Dakota. 

November 1-3: Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Casper, Wyom- 
ing. 

November 4-8: Ogden Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 

December 2-7: Chicago Market Fat 
Stock and Carlot Competition. 

December 2-8: Great Western Live- 
stock Show, Los Angeles, California. 

January 13-21, 1945: National 
Western Stock Show, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


munition, and 25 shotgun shells of any 
gauge. 

Under Supplementary Order L-286- 
b, issued on August 29, this quota for 
farmers and ranchers is increased to the 
following amounts: 150 rounds of .22 
caliber rim-fire cartridges, 40 rounds of 
center-fire rifle ammunition (or 50 
rounds if customarily packaged 50 to a 
box), and 100 shotgun shells of any 
gauge. This increased quota for farm- 
ers and ranchers is effective only until 
December 31, 1944, when the supple- 
mentary order expires. 

Hunters will be able to obtain this 
same quota until December 31, 1944. 
The entire quota need not be bought in 
a single purchase; farmers, ranchers 
and hunters may make partial pur- 
chases from time to time, W. P. B. of- 
ficials explained. 

Before any sale of ammunition is 
made to either hunters, farmers or 
ranchers, they must first sign a certifi- 
cate stating that they are entitled to this 
ammunition under W.P.B. orders. Sell- 
ers are required to keep complete rec- 
ords of inventories and sales of ammu- 
nition, including the certificates, for two 
years beginning August 29. 

Order L-286 was amended on the 
same date to include 12 different caliber 
types of ammunition in the list con- 
trolled by the order. These 12 types 
were not originally included in the list 


because they are not commonly used. 
They follow: 


.22 Hornet caliber 

.22 caliber high power 
.220 Swift caliber 
.257 Roberts caliber 
.30-06 caliber 

.30-40 Krag caliber 


.303 caliber 
.348 caliber 
.38-40 caliber 
.44-40 caliber 
.10 gauge 
.410 gauge 


The following calibers and gauges 
were originally included in Order 
L-286: 

.22 caliber rim fire 
.25-20 caliber -250-3000 caliber 


.25-35 caliber .30-30 caliber 
.300 caliber (except .300 H & H Magnum) 


.20 caliber .380 caliber 
.32 caliber .45 caliber 
.32-20 caliber 12-gauge 
.35 caliber 16-gauge 
.351 caliber 20-gauge 
.357 Magnum caliber 28-gauge — 
.38 caliber 


Ammunition production in 1944 is ex- 
pected to be approximately 62 per cent 
of what it was before the war, W.P.B. 
officials said. 

Civilian use of ammunition for shoot- 
ing galleries, trap and skeet loads is pre- 
hibited by W.P.B. Officials said there 
is no early hope for removing the ban 
affecting shooting galleries and skeet 
sportsmen. 
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Trends in the Sheep Industry 


At the midsummer meeting of the 

Executive Committee of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association and the 
American Wool Council, held in Salt 
Lake City, August 20-21, graphs were 
introduced showing some of the trends 
of the industry. In this issue we are 
presenting five of these graphs which 
we feel may be of interest to our read- 
ers. 

The graph below shows the ewe 
slaughter in the United States for the 
past twenty years. It is especially in- 
teresting to note the tremendous rise in 
ewe slaughter from 1940 through 1943, 
an increase of 346 per cent. This depicts 
a somewhat alarming trend in the sheep 
industry with regard to breeding stock. 

The graph on page 12 shows prices 
received for sheep and lambs on the 
Chicago market, prices received by 
farmers for wool, and estimated average 
monthly income of farm and industrial 
workers for the past 33 years. It is in- 
teresting to note that during the period 
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of 1940 through 1943, industrial wages 
rose 70 per cent; farm wages, 159 per 
cent; wool prices, 47 per cent; Chicago 
lamb prices, 57 per cent, and Chicago 
sheep prices, 100 per cent. However, 
average prices for sheep will no doubt 
be lower for 1944. At only two periods 
since 1910 have prices on wool and 
lambs ever reached the average of the 
parity base period, which is August, 
1909 to July, 1914, probably indicating 
that the parity relationship on lamb and 
wool to other commodities is not prop- 
er. On July 15, 1944, sheep prices were 
only 79 per cent of the proper parity 
relationship and at present are con- 
siderably lower. 

The graphs on page 11 are based on 
a cost analysis made by the US. Tariff 
Commission covering 173 ranches in the 
states of South Dakota, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Texas, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho and Oregon. Inspection of the 
first two graphs might lead to the con- 
clusion that western sheepmen have 
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fared pretty well the last few years; 
however, the last graph presents a cif- 
ferent picture. The first graph shows 
that there was an increase of 42.4 per 
cent in the sales price of wool from 1940 
through 1943, but there was also a de- 
crease of 4.7 per cent in the number of 
pounds of wool per head shorn. The 
second graph shows that there was an 
increase of 58 per cent in the sales price 
of lambs from 1940 through 1943 but 
there was also a decrease of 12.8 per 
cent in the number of lambs matured 
per 100 sheep. The graph at the bottom 
of the page shows that while the income 
per head for these 173 ranches increased 
37.2 per cent from 1940 through 1943, 
the expense per head increased 40.9 per 
cent in the same period. In spite of sub- 
stantial increases in the sales price of 
both lambs and wool, we find that the 
average expense per head in 1943 
amounted to $7.20 as compared to an 
average income of $7, or a loss of twen- 
ty cents per head. 
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* GRAPH SHOWING NUMBER OF POUNDS OF WOOL PER HEAD AND SALES PRICE 
OF WOOL PER POUND FOR 173 RANCHES IN NINE WESTERN STATES. 
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* GRAPH SHOWING NUMBER OF LAMBS MATURED PER 100 SHEEP AND SALES 
PRICES PER HEAD ON LAMBS FOR 173 RANCHES IN NINE WESTERN STATES. 
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Loss Through Sheep 
Parasites 


HERE is an annual loss of over 500 
thousand dollars in lambs due to 
the presence of the fringed tapeworm in 
livers. As this loss is estimated from 
figures kept at only federally inspected 
slaughter plants it is considered a very 
moderate one. 


At an informal meeting of officials of 
the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
members of the National Livestock Pre- 
vention Board, and of the packing in- 
dustry in Chicago on May 16 this year, 
Swift and Company reported that in the 
over 7 million lambs killed at 28 plants, 
18 per cent of the lamb livers were con- 
demned and that in 11.2 per cent or ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the diseased 
livers the fringed tapeworm was found. 
This parasite occurs only in western 
lambs and little has been done in the 
development of means of elimination. 
Dr. L. D. Frederick of Swift and Com- 
pany, however, told the Chicago gather- 
ing of his success with feed lot lambs 
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where he feels death losses are in- 
creased by the presence of the fringed 
tapeworm which might retard the flow 
of digestive juices and hinder the as- 
similation of grains. He drenches all 
lambs as they go into the feed lot from 
the range, using copper sulphate, nico- 
tine sulphate, kamala, and maleferm. 
The lambs are held off feed for 36 hours 
before the treatment is commenced. 
Dr. Benjamin Schwartz, principal 
zoologist, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, who 
attended the Chicago meeting, told of 
progress in the control of nodular in- 
festations of sheep through the use of 
phenothiazine. He reported that the 
Beltsville flock five years ago was heav- 
ily infested with nodular and stomach 
worms. During the first two years that 
phenothiazine was being used, this flock 
was drenched periodically during the 
winter months and phenothiazine and 
salt was made available to them during 
the summer time. For the past two 
years, the winter drenching has been 
eliminated, and they have received no 
treatment except what phenothiazine 


they get from the salt, which contains 
one part of phenothiazine to nine parts 
loose salt. At the present time, there 
are no nodular worms and only a few 
stomach worms in this flock, which in- 
dicates that the salt-phenothiazine mix- 
ture will hold the infestation well in 
check after the high incidence of para- 
sites has been reduced through winter 
drenching. 

Since using phenothiazine in reduc- 
ing the infestation of the nodular and 
stomach worms, they have had fewer 
stillbirths and abortions than ever be- 
fore. 

After considerable discussion by all 
in attendance, the following recom- 
mendations were set up governing the 
use of phenothiazine to control sheep 
parasites: 

(1) Drench all mature animals in the 
flock with 1 oz. of phenothiazine in the 
fall and again in the spring just before 
turning them on to pasture. 

(2) Make available to all members of 
the flock during the summer months, a 
mixture of salt and phenothiazine, one 
part of phenothiazine and nine parts of 
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salt in a covered trough protected from 
direct sun light. 

It was agreed that too many recom- 
mendations relative to the method of 
administering phenothiazine have ema- 
nated from various. sources. Dr. 
Schwartz and others feel that pheno- 
thiazine is the only anthelmintic that 
can be highly recommended to produc- 
ers for the control of stomach and nodu- 
lar warms and that there is no need to 
include such products as nicotine sul- 
phate or other drugs in the mixture. Ad- 
ditions of this type are only confusing 
to those who are interested in doing a 
good parasite control job. | 

Extreme caution should be taken 


when administering phenothiazine to 
make certain that every animal gets a 
full therapeutic dose. For this reason, 
it was agreed that the recommended 
procedure should be to drench the ani- 
mals so that they would be receiving in- 
dividual treatment. Phenothiazine is a 
satisfactory anthelmintic for sheep re- 
gardless of the method administered, 
but any method wherein each individu- 
al animal is not properly dosed is apt to 
result in reinfestation of all members 
of the flock. For this reason, it was 
agreed, that suggestions directed to- 
ward the use of phenothiazine should 
be made as simple as possible and also 
as ““fool-proof” as possible. 








Crested Wheatgrass for 


Sheep Ranges 


A. C. Hull, Jr., Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, 
Ogden, Utah 


EVEN centuries ago the so-called 
civilized world wondered at the 
hardiness and toughness of the little 
Mongolian ponies which carried Geng- 
his Khan and his barbarians from the 
cold, dry steppes of Asia on a series of 
conquests throughout Asia. These pon- 
ies, as well as the sheep and other ani- 
mals upon which the tribes depended 
for their livelihood, had been raised on 
crested wheatgrass (Agropyron crista- 
tum) and associated species. This same 
crested wheatgrass was brought from 
Siberia to the United States in 1898 and 
has become outstanding for pasturage 
and for erosion control in western 
America. 


According to our present state of 
knowledge, crested wheatgrass is the 
best adapted grass for seeding low rain- 
fall areas of Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and 
adjacent territory. It is particularly 
adapted to the plains, valleys, foothills, 
and low mountain slopes which natural- 
ly support big sagebrush (Artemisia 
tridentata) or have been cleared for dry 
farming. It grows well on various soils 
but, like most plants, the better the soil 
the better the grass. Seed is readily 
available and good planting methods 
usually result in good stands. 

"As used in the paper the Intermountain 
Region refers to Utah, Nevada, Idaho south 


of the Salmon River, and southwestern 
Wyoming. 
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This range land, after being seeded to crested wheat- 
grass, increased its production of forage from one- 
twentieth sheep month per acre to over 10 sheep 
months per acre. 


Crested wheatgrass produces much 
forage and withstands reasonably 
heavy grazing. Since it begins growth 
early, it is of great value in furnishing 
much needed early spring pasture and 
range for ewes and lambs. The early 
growth is palatable and equals native 
grasses in nutritive value. Good stands 
of crested wheatgrass on spring-fall 
ranges average from 2 to 5 or more 
sheep months of grazing per acre. It is 


as spring feed that crested wheatgrass 
serves best because the plants become 
tough and low in palatability in sum- 
mer. However, it does furnish con- 
siderable fall pasturage. 

Best stands result from drilling in 
the fall about one-half inch deep on a 
firm, weed-free seedbed. Seed left un- 
covered or covered too deeply results in 
poor stands. Seed broadcast on rough, 
freshly worked’ ground is usually cov- 
ered by soil sloughing. Fall seedings 
have generally given best results. 
Where early fall moisture is not de- 
pendable, late fall seeding is necessary, 
and in a few areas spring seeding has 
given good results. 

Four to seven pounds of seed per acre 
is sufficient for drilling and 8 to 12 
pounds per acre for broadcasting. Row 
spacings of 12 to 18 inches are best on 
dry sites and 6- to 8-inch spacing on 
moist ones. 

Dense sagebrush and_ cheatgrass 
stands must be reduced before seeding 
because they most likely would prevent 
good stands of crested wheatgrass from 
being established. Seed may be drilled 
in grain stubble, Russian thistle, must- 
ard, or similar weeds, and after sage- 
brush burns if drilled the year of burn- 
ing. 

Crested wheatgrass is best grazed 
early in the season before it becomes 
tough. Grazing may commence when 
spring growth amounts to 3 or 4 inches, 
which is generally 1 or 2 weeks earlier 
than native ranges may properly be 
grazed. It may be grazed again in the 
fall after a summer rest. Crested wheat- 
grass is not a miracle grass and, al- 
though resistant to grazing, it is injured 
by the same severe treatments that 
damage native grasses, Therefore, good 
range management and a grazing sys- 
tem to allow occasional respite from 
early spring use is necessary. 





Lamb Point Bonus 


An August 31, spare stamp “25” in 
War Ration Book IV, good for ten 
points, was made available for the pur- 
chase of lamb only in Washington and 
Oregon and the northern part of Idaho. 
This action by the O.P.A. followed vig- 
orous work on the part of individual 
sheepmen and their organizations to re- 
lieve a serious situation in northwestern 
markets. 
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Highlights of the 
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[NX spite of many uncertainties which 

beset western sheepmen in this war 
period, there was much evidence of con- 
fidence in the future displayed at the 
29th National Ram Sale at the Salt Lake 
Union Stock Yards, August 22 and 23, 
1944. A desire to produce ever better 
herds and to maintain present stand- 
ards of the industry is evidenced by the 
fact that growers from twelve western 
states and Canada purchased 1764 high- 
quality animals at the sale. However, 
uncertainty about prices after the war, 
lack of labor, and headaches caused by 
ceiling prices and rationing, did reflect 
themselves in prices paid this year, 
which averaged 22 per cent below those 
paid in the 1943 sale. 

The 1764 head sold this year brought 
$94,940.00, or an average of $53.83 per 
head, compared to 1491 head at $69.29 in 
the 1943 sale. 


It is interesting to note that a Hamp- 
shire ram topped the sale this year, 
shattering an eight-year record of Suf- 
folk winners. Each year since 1935 a 
Suffolk has walked away with top hon- 
ors but this year a prize English-bred 
Hampshire consigned by Walter P. 
Hubbard of Junction City, Oregon, took 
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= gh Sree eed Farm, with the ram. 


top billing at $700,going to O. D. 
Glenn of Crawford, Colorado. Another 
of Hubbard’s Hampshires brought $510 
and went to an 18-year old Future 
Farmer of America, Snell Olsen of 
Spanish Fork, Utah. 

Sheepmen in Idaho evidently like 
good Suffolks and intend to keep them 
in Idaho. The two Suffolks tying for 
first place were sold by two Idaho 
breeders and were also purchased by 
two Idaho sheepmen. Kelsey and Turn- 
er of Burley, Idaho, sold a choice Suf- 
folk to Laidlaw and Brockie of Mul- 
doon, Ideho, for $400 and H. L. Finch 
and Sons of Soda Springs, Idaho, also 
received $400 for an imported Suffolk 
stud, purchased by B. B. Burroughs of 
Homedale, Idaho. 

One of the outstanding visitors at the 
sale was Dr. Alexis I. Nikolaev, Profes- 
sor of Animal Husbandry at Moscow 
Agricultural Academy. Mr. Nikolaev 
displayed much interest and was favor- 
ably impressed by the fine breeds of 
sheep which the United States is pro- 
ducing. 

L. L. Starr of Portland, Oregon, gen- 
erously donated two Hampshire rams 
for the benefit of the American Red 








29th National Ram Sale 





Left, top Ram in the 1944 National Ram Sale, an imported Hampshire, con- 
signed by Walter P. Hubbard (holding the ram), of Junction City, Oregon, and 
purchased by O. D. Glenn, Crawford, Colorado, for $700. 


Above, top Rambouillet Stud Ram, a yearling consigned by the John K. 
Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and sold to F. R. Christensen 
& Sons, Ephraim, Utah, for $500. W. C. “Bill’’ Olsen, manager of the Madsen 


Cross, netting $135. Purchasers were 
V. O. Smith of Cimarron, Colorado, and 
Clifford Olsen of Ephraim, Utah. 


Hampshires 

In spite of lower prices generally, 23 
single Hampshire studs this year aver- 
aged $266.74 compared to an average of 
$182.50 for 20 head in last year’s sale. 
The average on Hampshires sold was 
$60.16 for 497 head compared to $64.30 
for 428 head in the 1943 sale. The top 
pen of five was sold at $155 each by 
Matthews Brothers of Ovid, Idaho, to 
Charles F. Jacobs of Norwood, Colora- 
do. The high pen of ten range lambs, 
sold by Robert Blastock of Filer, Idaho, 
went to M. A. and L. R. Smith, Craig, 
Colorado, for $92.50 each. 


Suffolks 

As in last year’s sale, average prices 
for Suffolks again showed a sharp drop. 
A total of 577 head sold for an average 
of $59.40 as compared to last year’s 
average of $91.06 for 399 head. Top 
honors in the pens of five went to the 
University of Idaho, who sold five year- 
ling rams at $170 each. These were 
purchased by Ralph Pembrook, Big 
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Lake, Texas. The top pen of 15 yearling 
rams from the Suffolkdale Meadows, 
Iiderton, Ontario, Canada, brought $60 
per head and was purchased by W. A. 
Banks, Vernal, Utah. 


Rembouillets 


Prices received for Rambouillets 
were considerably below the 1943 aver- 
age. Two hundred ninety-six head 
averaged $49.11 compared with 295 
head at $73.07 in last year’s sale, a price 
decrease of 33 per cent. The top yearl- 
ing ram, consigned by the J. K. Madsen 
Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
brought $500 and was purchased by F. 
R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah. The 
Madsen Farm also sold the top pen of 
five for $81 each, purchased by the 
Downie Ranch, Sanderson, Texas. The 
top range pen of seven yearling rams 
was sold by Wynn S. Hansen, Collins- 
ton, Utah, to J. W. Richardson, Hooper, 
Washington, for $100 each. 


Columbias and other Breeds 


Sixty-one Columbias were sold this 
year for an average of $81.26 as com- 
pared to only seven head last year at an 


The two rams that tied for first honors in the Suffolk division. 
the yearling entry of H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho, purchased by 
W. C. Finch is holding the ram. 
Right, E. R. Kelsey of Kelsey & Turner, Rupert, Idaho, with their stud that went 


B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho, for $400. 
to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho, for $400. 
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average of $100. Ten Cotswolds aver- 
aged $25 compared to nine at $50 last 
year. Five Lincoln rams brought $55 
compared to seven last year at an aver- 
age of $42.86. There were 102 Panamas 
sold this year for an average of $43.04 
as compared to 62 last year at an aver- 
age of $40.73. Two Columbia rams 
brought the top price of $260. Abe 
Hatch of Vernal, Utah, purchased one 
of these rams from the State College of 
Washington and the other was pur- 
chased from Cy Young of St. Anthony, 
Idaho, by J. Alfred Ririe of Magrath, 
Alberta, Canada. The top Corriedale 
was consigned by the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College and was purchased for 
$200 by Robison Brothers, Baker, Ne- 
vada. The top pen of Panamas, ten 
yearling rams, was sold by Laidlaw & 
Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho, to Frank 
Jouglard, Pocatello, Idaho, at $70 per 
head. 


Crossbreds 


Two hundred ten head of Columbia- 
Rambouillets, Lincoln-Rambouillets, 


* * * 


Below, 


and Suffolk-Hampshires averaged $31.- 
76. Suffolk-Hampshires were highest; 
65 head averaged $43.54. The top pen 
of ten in this division was sold by Thom- 
as B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, for 
$51 each. These were purchased by 
Ervol O. Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


For the past quarter of a century the 
National Ram Sale has been an import- 
ant factor in the development and im- 
provement of the western sheep in- 
dustry. In wartime it is taking on add- 
ed importance from an _ economical 
standpoint. The large concentration of 
buying power at one point saves ele- 
ments which are urgently needed in our 
war work—manpower of producers and 
railroads, more efficient use of freight 
facilities by concentration of inbound 
and outbound movement, and elimina- 
tion for sheepmen of much time and 
travel expense to home _ ranches 


throughout the West for the purpose of 
making purchases. Through peace and 
war, depression and prosperity, the Na- 
tional Ram Sale continues to be a serv- 
E. E. Marsh 


ice institution, 
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Top pen of five registered Suffolks. A University of Idaho consignment 
that went to Ralph Pembrook, Big Lake, Texas, at $170 each. 








a Sales Prices—1942-1943-1944 









































=: “1942 1943 1944 
No. Price No. Price No. Price 
__| Sold |Per Head} Sold Per Head | Sold | Per Head 
| | | | | | 
HAMPSHIRES: | | | | | | 
ES re | 84|$179.41| 20/$182.50| 23) $266. 74 
Registered Pens of 5 ...... 94) 92.34] 52) 88.19) 68.80 
menne AMS .................... | 
are 271| 47.21] 154] 55.18) 228, 48.11 
| SORES eee nee ee 176} 44.02} 202} 53.40] 161! 43.79 
Total Hampshires Sold -| | | | 495| 60.33 
| | | | | 
SUFFOLKS: | | | | 
| | | 
Single Studs .................... | 57| 373.42| 57| 289.42) 45| 181.78 
Registered Pens of 5 ...... ace 61.41] 109| 80.24| 161| 67.00 
menee Hee .................. | | | | 
—- irene 183} 58.96| 146| 68.95) 167| 41.15 
Tipe SE ee een | 44] 62.32] 87| 58.69| 98] 42.07 
Total! Settclice Sold ........ | | 471| 63.61 
Ewes (not in total) ........ | | 41| 36.20 
RAMBOUILLETS: | | | | 
Single Studs .................... 36| 204.17} 28] 303.04] 27| 147.59 
Registered Pens of 5 ...... | 76| 938.65) 88] 54.41] 69] 51.45 
SS OS | 181| 57.21) 184] 46.49} 200} 35.26 
Total Rambouillets ........ | | | | 296} 49.28 
| 
COLUMBIAS: ........ | 26| 56.48 q ane " 81.26 
CORRIEDALES: | | 
Single Stude .................... | 9] 88.33 2} 150.00! 8 110.00 
Registered Pens of 5 ........ | 14! ene 27; 38.22| 35) 31.57 
mange Hams .................... | | 380] 17.67 
Total Corriedales ............ | | | | 73| 34.45 
COTSWOLDS: ..................... 1 | nn 9| 50.00 10} 25.00 
| | | 
F8) A. 23 | 46.41) y — 5| 55.00 
| | | 
V0) | 65) 84.77| 62} 40.73| 102) 48.04 
| | | | | | 
CROSSBREDS: | | | | | 
| | 
Columbia - Rambouillets | 115} 29.78] 70! 36.07) 120} 25.46 
Cotswold - Rambouillets | 18} 47.57) 13] 39.00! | 
Lincoln - Rambouillets ...... 27) 52.43] 883] 45.61] 25) 31.40 
Suffolk - Hampshires ....| 20 53.50) ” 74.68| 65] 43.54 
' | 1 | 
Total Rams—1944 ...0020..... 1723 PAVCRAMG .5....ccisccca $54.25 
Total Ewes—1944 ......000....... 41 Ce $36.20 
Total Number Sold .............. 1764 PEGOTOBC -.5.cccccccccec $53.83 
Total Amount Money Received Rams ..................0002000.000000--. $93,470.97 
Total Amount Money Received Ewes ................2002200.0200000--- 1,484.20 
ETE R RTE ede ec aoe ee a ener $94,955.17 
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The Sale In Detail 


HAMPSHIRES Price per 
Hea 


Robert Blackstock, Filer, Idaho— 


Lot 1, 1 stud ram lamb to O. D. Glenn, Crawford, Colo. ....$500.(0 


Lot 2, 1 stud ram lamb to H. L. Finch and Sons, Soda 


al |) SEES e es ee ree nee ee enn Te emo . 325.00 
Lot 3, 1 stud ram lamb to E. A. Veo, Cimarron, Colorado.... 200.00 
Lot 4, 5 registered ram lambs to J. H. Allen, Draper, Utah... 85.90 
Lot 5, 10 range lambs to M. A. & L. R. Smith, Craig, 
RE ER RE Ae ee ae ee eeeenee 92.50 
Lot 6, 15 range lambs to T. E. Jeremy, 305 South 12th 
GUE, SUNG. i CL, CUD ona sono ce a seensaeenecersngendanseoue 72.00 
Lot 7, 14 range lambs to Peery Land and Livestock Co., 
210 Terminal Building, Salt Lake City, Utah ................ 40.00 
Lot 8, 15 range lambs to Ike Jacob, Pleasant Grove, Utah.. 42.00 
Lot 9, 12 range lambs to T. E. Jeremy, 305 South 12th 
Wast, Galt ake City, Weely ....q....-.<.-c..eccsccssccecesdseeninsee 40.00 
Lot 10, 20 range yearlings to Hatch Bros., Woods Cross, 
ERSTE Ars 2, ES ARR, a eS ae 45.00 
Frank A. Briggs, Cedaredge, Colorado— 
Lot 11, 5 registered ram lambs to J. H. Allen, Draper, Utah 37.00 
Broadmead Farms, Amity, Oregon— 
Lot 12, 10 range lambs to Hatch Bros, Woods Cross, Utah 35.00 
Lot 13, 20 range lambs to Glen Nelson, Eagle, Colorado .... 29.00 
Lot 14, 20 range lambs to Glen Nelson, Eagle, Colorado 29.00 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho— 
Lot 15, 10 range yearlings to J. H. Allen, Draper, Utah .... 60.00 
Lot 16, 10 range yearlings to Thos. Adamson & Sons, 
PARISIEN MUN ce ieeng invtancls 51.00 
Lot 17, 10 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, 125 South 
Sth ask, cmt Se Cre, Cy naan nn cess eeececsics 33.00 
Lot 18, 9 range yearlings to Hatch Bros., Woods Cross, 
OI ae ne ee arr ER eT AE LO ea reeiaaan 36.00 
C. N. Carlsen, Ovid, Idaho— 
Lot 19, 1 stud ram to E. A. Veo, Cimarron, Colorado ........ 300.00 
Lot 20, 5 registered rams to R. B. Sullivan, Durango, 
RR eae Se ne bee oe cmetem ie oer ven eee 70.00 
H. L. Finch and Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho— 
Lot 21, 1 stud ram lamb to Glen Nelson, Eagle, Colorado 245.00 
Lot 22, 1 stud ram to Wootton and Jasperson, Thayne, 
Sr occ. SE REE ade st aOR awa A Ree a eee 215.00 
Lot 23, 1 stud ram to Charles F. Jacobs, Norwood, Colo..... 275.00 
Lot 24, 10 range yearlings to T. E. Jeremy, 305 South 
I2th Haat, Salt Lake City, Utalii .......<...........ccccccsccccsssscsee 77.00 
R. W. Hogg and Sons, Salem, Oregon— 
Lot 26, 1 stud ram lamb to Liskey Brothers, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon sc ag Mon cae clea ceiecch Sanne Gress caaawaat 250.00 
Lot 27, 5 registered ram lambs to J. H. Allen, Draper 
RRS lO ARISES 8 CNA CI AN EOE 35.00 
Lot 28, 10 range lambs to L. W. Fitzgerald, Draper, Utah 36.00 
Lot 29, 10 range lambs to Virgil P. Jacobson, Fountain 
CSSA 1” NG SRE EEE see CA RRS mn OS 34.00 
Charles Howland, Cambridge, Idaho— 
Lot 32, 10 range yearlings to Hatch Brothers, Woods 
a ERE ANS ALE AE SPE ere ee eee nnn SE 50.00 
Lot 33, 10 range yearlings to August Nicholas, Montrose, 
Colorado Ee ALO ST Pe PE ae Ie Leas Peeters 38.00 
C. M. Hubbard and Son, Junction City, Oregon— 
Lot 34, 1 stud ram to Squire Barlow, Idaho Falls, Idaho.... 450.00 
Lot 35, 5 registered rams to Edward Sargent, Chama, 
EET, TUNIS aaa cay 79.00 
Lot 36, 10 range yearlings to Dan Douglas, Howell, Utah 44.00 
Lot 37, 10 range yearlings to L. W. Fitzgerald, Draper, 
TRUE Seaccataaes cee eee eee ea ea ee 61.00 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Orezon— 
Lot 41, 1 stud ram to O. D. Glenn, Crawford, Colorado .... 700.00 
Lot 42, 1 stud ram to Olsen Bros., Spanish Fork, Utah .... 510.00 
Lot 43, 1 stud ram to Dell Singleton, American Fork, Utah 150.00 
G. C. Larsen, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 44, 5 registered rams to Virgil P. Jacobson, Fountain 
aa | Ni tet a Ne Ne Cj: Sari SEND. ACTER 45.00 
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Snell Olsen of Olsen Bros., Spanish Fork, Utah, with second high-selling 
Hampshire stud, purchased from Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
for $510. 


D. P. MacCarthy and Son, Salem, Oregon— 


EON eT ce ea enon Saat ert ne el ENS we OEE 54.00 


Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho— 
Lot 46, 1 stud ram to Lawrence Frandsen, Salina, Utah.... 100.00 
Lot 47, 1 stud ram to Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, 


I i NG att eae aM he Bn Ls ae 200.00 
Lot 48, 5 registered rams to Charles F. Jacobs, Norwood, 
ES RR NT ee EY WIE PN cer UOT SW. 155.00 


Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 49, 1 stud ram to P. J. Maheras and Sons, Route 2, 


MO SUNN NNO no os neg nc nb nan temen del eceu ese dee emacs 150.00 
Lot 50, 1 stud ram to Liskey Brothers, Klamath Falls, 
1 een Seer eeeane eel eae Re rome een wee, SATE 150.00 


Lot 51, 5 registered ram lambs to Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 53.00 
Lot 52, 5 registered rams to Hatch Brothers, Woods 

a RN on Sac cet want peect once ndeees drone eae ee 52.00 
Lot 58, 10 range yearlings to Wm. Coleman, Heber, Utah 50.00 
Lot 54, 10 range yearlings to Glen Nelson, Eagle, Colo..... 31.00 
Lot 55, 10 range yearlings to H. J. Clegg, Tooele, Utah.... 35.00 
Lot 56, 9 range yearlings to J. L. Larsen, Bountiful, Utah 20.00 


Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana— 
Lot 58, 5 registered rams to E. A. Veo, Cimarron, Colo..... 150.00 
Lot 59, 15 range lambs to Walter P. Hubbard, Junction 


er eee anne SSE Se oeen nes Ana anne oe 51.00 
Lot 60, 10 range yearlings to Peery Land & Livestock Co., 

210 Terminal Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah ........:.....0......... 73.00 
Lot 61, 15 range yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 3838 South 

state Street, Salt: Lake: City, Wali <..-..cc-s2-ccscsceiccecsemaccseee 50.00 
Lot 84, 5 range yearlings to Don Clyde, Heber, Utah ........ 71.00 
Lot 85, 10 range yearlings to R. B. Sullivan, Durango, 

i eee NES POR Eon aE ne nip Dame en oni ch et wan, ene ot een 45.00 


George A. Reed, Burley, Idaho— 
Lot 62, 1 stud ram to Sharp Livestock Co., 508 Templeton 


Dename, Salt Tinke: City, Utah... i520. -seciennsecsecececccans 140.00 
Lot 63, 1 stud ram to Glen Nelson, Eagle, Colorado ............ 300.00 
Lot 64, 5 registered ram lambs to Adam Patterson Co., 

2560 Jackson Avenue, Ogden, Utah .........2.2.2.0-2222.2.0-20------+- 70.00 
Lot 65, 10 range lambs to Royal M. Smith, 1842 Michigan 

Avenee, Salt Lake City, Utah .:...-... 252.220 40.00 
Lot 66, 10 range yearlings to Jack Powers, 1435 Sherman 

Avenme, Salt Make City, WGa <.nccn ic eciccccsn acces nscceecsescies 65.00 


Frank L. & Robert W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 69, 1 stud ram to Charles F. Jacobs, Norwood, Colo. .... 350.00 
Lot 70, 5 registered rams to Dan Douglas, Howell, Utah 77.00 
Lot 71, 10 range yearlings to Peery Land & Livestock 
Company, 210 Terminal Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 56.00 


September, 1944 


E. H. Street & Son, Richfield, Utah— 


Lot 72, 1 stud ram to Ervol O. Olsen, 125 South 9th East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 70.00 


Lot 73, 3 registered rams to Don Clyde, Heber, Utah ........ 50.00 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 74, 1 stud ram to Wayne W. Coe, Portland, Oregon.... 190.00 
Lot 75, 1 stud ram to Squire Barlow, Idaho Falls, Idaho.... 290.00 


Capt. Harry Veiner (Strathmore Sheep Farm), Strath- 
more, Alberta, Canada— 


Lot 76, 1 stud ram to E. A. Veo, Cimarron, Colorado ........ 75.00 
Lot 77, 5 registered ram lambs to Glen Nelson, Eagle, 
RNIN ose psicttcincanlcnga tied actseancnpecesatiis Sceuas. deseo camper ae eae 23.00 





Top pen of five registered Hampshires, consigned by Matthews Bros., Ovid, 
Idaho; purchased by Charles F. Jacobs, Norwood, Colorado, at $155 each. 





Top pen of ten range Hampshires (lambs) consigned by Robert Blastock, 
Filer, Idaho; purchased by M. A. & L. R. Smith, Craig, Colorado, at $92.50 each. 





A pen of seven range Rambouillet yearlings (polled), sold by Wynn S. Han- 
sen, Collinston, Utah, to J. W. Richardson, Hooper, Washington, at $100 each. 





Top pen of Suffolk range rams sold by T. L. Patrick of Suffolkdale Meadows, 
IIderton, Ontario, Canada, to W. A. Banks, Vernal, Utah, at $60 each. 
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L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho— 


Lot 79, 5 registered ram lambs to Peery Land & Livestock 


Co., 210 Terminal Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah ................ 46.00 
Wootton & Jasperson, Thayne, Wyoming— 
Lot 80, 5 registered rams to Sharp Livestock Co., 508 
Templeton Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah ............................ 61.00 
Lot 81, 10 range yearlings to Hatch Brothers, W oods a 
NI a a ac socfetoms veradecaseedorie oa oond Goo SARE 55.00 
L. L. Starr, Portland, Oregon— 
Lot 82, 1 stud ram to V. O. Smith, Cimarron, Colorado— 
(Sold for the benefit of the American Red Cross) ........ 65.00 
Lot 83, 1 stud ram to Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, Utah— 
(Sold for the benefit of the American Red Cross) ........ 70.00 
SUFFOLKS 
Michael Barclay & Sons, Blackfoot, Idaho— 
Lot 101, 10 range lambs to S. M. Jorgensen, Salina, Utah 37.00 
Lot 102, 10 range lambs to Reuben Gardner, Spanish Fork, 
Aa Le as SR ee) eae Ree aie i oe 2 coh ee 35.00 
Bruce M. Barnard, Dolores, Colorado— 
Lot 103, 9 range yearlings to J. D. Pappas, Price, Utah 36.00 
Lot 104, 9 range yearlings to Moynier and Sons, Price, 
|. ESSN 2 RAR aE Wee at Aan Rien ai LER eee een ee eee 38.00 


Bartlett Brothers, Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 105, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 200.00 
Lot 106, 1 stud ram to Wm. Jackson and Sons, Manassa, 
Colorado 225.00 


Lot 107, 4 registered ewes to W. L. Gibbs, Burley, Idaho 51.00 
Bonida Farm, Idaho Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 108, 1 stud ram to Wayne Taylor, Durango, Colo. .... 205.00 
Lot 109, 2 registered rams to J. P. Sorensen, Salina, Utah 85.00 
Clarindale Stock Farm, Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 110, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw and Brockie, Muldoon, 
NRE cla PERE re OE eee sae eae eran 350.00 
Lot 111, 1 stud ram to Wm. Jackson and Sons, Manassa, 
Colorado LE DRO one We EEE ern PSP ee 210.00 
Lot 112, 5 registered ram lambs to Albert Smith Invest- 
ment Co., 96 Virginia Street, Salt Lake City, Utah ........ 70.00 
F. A. & M. M. Coble, Winters, California— 
Lot 113, 1 stud ram to J. R. Walker, Parma, Idaho ............ 100.00 
Lot 114, 4 registered rams to W. S. Wyman, Meeker, 
TE See eersan ie net: eet eL Onan nel 60.00 
H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho— 
Lot 116, 1 stud ram to A. M. Shubert, Montrose, Colo. ........ 300.00 
Lot 117, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw and Brockie, Muldoon, 
0 eR EEA eT tree. See ns Se 300.00 
Lot 118, 1 stud ram to R. E. Winn, Nephi, Utah ................ 355.00 
Lot 119, 1 stud ram to Wm. Jackson and Sons, Manassa, 
Colorado AER ELMAR AE ER DD DEAN) EE OD 150.00 


Lot 120, 1 stud ram to B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho 400.00 


Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon— 
Lot 121, 1 stud ram to Gath Brothers, Turner, Oregon.... 
Lot 122, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Lot 123, 1 stud ram to J. P. Sorenson, Salina, Utah ........ 
Lot 124, 5 registered ram lambs to Sharp Livestock Co., 


125.00 
150.00 
100.00 


508 Templeton Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah .....00000000..... 52.00 
Lot 125, 5 registered rams to Frank Jouglard, Pocatello, 

RE ae a ere Renee ae Oe oh APN Sakae ene n 80.00 
Lot 126, 7 registered ewes to Les Young, St. Anthony, 

CS SEES NRE tee cri re een Tae a EN 30.00 
Lot 127, 10 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, 125 South 

Sen pam, oo bake City, Utah —........<... ccc. 36.00 
Lot 128, 10 range yearlings to Crandall and Childs, 

Springv SS RE eater iene ee ena? 40.00 

Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah— 

Lot 129, 1 registered ram to B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, 

RE ee rE ae ee ee cee ee eee 100.00 
Lot 129, 4 registered rams to Frank Jouglard, Pocatello, 

S| RSI LEE ES CRUE Seren emt ail ne aedeee Wa 100.00 
Lot 130, 1 registered ram lamb to Strathmore Sheep Farm, 

seraummore, Alberta, Canada. —...............-..-2.--2s-sccccesecceese 100.00 


Lot 130, 4 registered lambs to E. C. Malmgren, Levan, 
ji. SRSA RE ee eS a Cee eet 85.00 
Lot 130, 9 registered lambs to Sharp Livestock Co., 508 
Templeton Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Top pen in Rambouillet range rams, consigned by the John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and purchased by L. E. Gawith, Dolores, 
Colorado, at $65 each. 


Charles Howland, Cambridge, Idaho— 
Lot 132, 1 stud ram to W. W. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 133, 5 registered ram lambs to L. E. Gawith, Dolores, 
ORS TS So SEAL PE ENS Sued TNC ey ot een tA eee Denne 
Lot 134, 5 range lambs to August Nicholas, Montrose, 
Colorado 


125.00 
45.00 


Bch A Aetey Sy BIL) SY IEE SIO BEES See Pied ERE Sara a 40.00 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Orezon— 
‘Lot 135, 1 stud ram to Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah 
Lot 136, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw and Brockie, Muldoon, 
LS EE SIRE AS RM dis 7 Bt eben ee neat ire 
Lot 137, 1 stud ram to L. E. Gawith, Dolores, Colorado. 155.00 
Lot 138, 5 registered rams to David 6. Smith, 1028 South 
20th East, Salt Lake City, Utah .................... 
Lot 140, 10 registered ewes to W. ‘. ‘Gibbs, Burley, Idaho 
Lot 141, 5 5 range yearlings to J. D. Pappas, Price, Utah . 


100.00 


300.00 


70.00 
35.00 
50.00 


Kelsey & Turner, Burley, Idaho— 

Lot 142, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw and Brockie, Muldoon, 
Idaho 

Lot 143, 

Lot 144, 
Utah 

Lot 145, 5 
ee ea en eee eee 

Lot 146, 5 range lambs to Emory C. Smith, 1835 Y alecrest 
Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah - a 


Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 147, 5 range lambs to Albert Smith Investment Co., 
96 Virginia Street, Salt Lake City -..........................-. 
Lot 148, 5 range lambs to Heber Sargent, Coalville, R. 
Ho cee A ic arcs vaus 
Lot 150, 10 range lambs to Emory C. Smith, 1835 Yale- 
crest Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah eres 


E. C. Malmgren, Levan, Utah— 


Lot 153, 154, 6 registered ram lambs to L. E. Gawith, Do- 
lores, Colorado 


400.00 
325.00 


1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho 
5 registered ram lambs to Charles Redd, La Sal, 


85.00 
115.00 


57.00 


60.00 
45.00 


54.00 


DORA ee ic Be SD 45.00 
S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah— 
Lot 155, 1 stud ram to F. H. Davidson & Sons, wants 
PUN MNNN INE gates ot eh kDa I néete 
Lot 156, 1 stud ram to Abe Hatch, Vernal, Utah ................ 
Lot 157, 1 stud ram to Max Spratling, West Jordan, 
MUN ca ae ee tee pce tre 
Lot 158, 5 registered rams to J. H. Dredge, Malad, Idaho 
Lot 159, 10 range lambs to Orson R. Marsing, Price, Utah 


W.S. O’Neil, Denfield, Ontario, Canada— 


Lot 160, 1 stud ram to Rulon S. Hacking, Vernal, Utah.... 250.00 
Lot 161, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho 145.00 
Lot 162, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho 260.00 
— 5 registered rams to Frank Jouglard, Pocatello, 

aho 


. 150.00 
175.00 


180.00 
72.00 
85.00 


60.00 
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Adin Nielson of Nielson Bros. Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah, with thi 
second high-selling Rambouillet stud, a yearling purchased by Williams & 
Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana, for $420. 


Lot 164, 5 registered rams to Sharp Livestock Co., 508 
Templeton Bide. Salt Lake City,. Utalh ............--.20.- 
Lot 165, 10 registered ewes to Mars Larsen, North Salt 
Ms RNIN oc ea es agen naeeeniact i eaonceeaseaien 
Lot 166, 10 range yearlings to Crandall and Childs, 
OS a et eee eer ate ee Werree mE zen ert vet 
Lot 166, 10 range yearlings to Hatch Bros., Woods Cross, 
1 RIE Ria Rie ere nnn aie PRA Hee ee ie cme ie Eten s er ete 


Lot 167, 20 range inition to F. A. Thorley, Cedar City, 
Utah 


J. H. Patrick Estate, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 168, 1 stud ram to Edward E. Maurin, Snowmass, 


ee ae TERR Aetna EE: ROU SV ee eet An a 
Lot 170, 5 registered rams to Lester Oswald, Coalville, 
Se Se EE RnR sin Ber ssl Daneman caret ae 
Lot 172, 15 range yearlings to S. M. Jorgenson, Salina, 
Utah 


56.00 
27.00 
45.00 
44.00 
30.00 


90.00 
47.00 
27.00 


Douglas Piggot, McMurdo, Golden, British Columbia, Can- 


ada— 


Lot 173, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 125.00 


Lot 174, 5 registered rams to H. L. Finch and Sons, Soda 
Springs, IES SO SINS eset nee a eae urre etene nk tt ANS 


Lot 175, 5 registered ewes to E. A. White, Idaho Falls, 
| ERS EOE eae ee ep Ne met oneness tee : 

L. J. Predmore, Rupert, Idaho— 
Lot 176, 10 range yearlings to J. D. Pappas, Price, Utah 


George A. Reed, Burley, Idaho— 


Lot 177, 1 stud ram lamb to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, 
Idaho ee eC ied Paes LOE NSE ae Deedee Sie ee yee PRO SNe 


Lot 178, 5 registered ram lambs to Albert Smith Inv. Co., 
96 Virginia Street, Salt Lake City, Utah ............000......... 


William B. Shipley, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
Lot 179, 5 registered ram lambs to Milo S. Marsden, 1855 
Yalecrest Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 


George Q. Spencer, Payson, Utah— 
Lot 180, 1 stud ram to J. R. Walker, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 181, 5 registered rams to Emil Brockie, Paradise, 
[1 ARIE eR reece em eeniet ote Sire cen eee «= Sin AEE 


Lot 182, 10 range lambs to piaeeetl Nicholas, maaan: 
( ‘olorado SPSS Na pe PEE ea NI ILENE BOP RS ae Reema 


L. L. Starr, Portland, Qregon— 
Lot 183, 1 stud ram to L. H. Grow, Coalville, R.F.D. 
Lot 184, 
Utah 


, Utah 
5 registered rams to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 


Suffolkdale Meadows, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 185, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Lot 186, 1 stud ram to Warren Cogdill, Slater, Colorado 


September, 1944 


75.00 
50.00 


45.00 


90.00 
50.00 


30.00 


100.00 
57.00 
28.00 


105.00 
113.00 


130.00 
135.00 


Lot 187, 1 stud ram to Bert L. Rosenlund, “Meeker, Colo..... 
Lot 188, 5 registered rams to Frank Jouglard, Pocatello, 
WII oc scc sac cs canon so ccucttenwvecnssives usntpocationseesspetess scbccek vessadeseanse cues 
Lot 189, 5 registered rams to H. L. Finch and Sons, Soda 
Springs, SME ae tes re mrrtccnitye tnt a anvees Set Jee OS 
Lot 190, 15 range yearlings to W. A. Banks, Vernal, Utah 
Lot 191, 15 range yearlings to J. D. Pappas, Price, Utah 
Lot 192, 10 range yearlings to S. M. Ercanbrack, Provo, 
Utah 
Lot 192, 10 range yearlings to S 
Utah 


10 range yearlings to S._ . M. Ercanbrack, Provo, 


Thomas & Patrick, Heber, Utah— 
Lot 193, 4 range yearlings to Albert L. Peterson, Fair- 
EI RO MINED 5 8S. S csecpipassccontmece Atseake a tenet eete eee ee ee 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 194, Lot 195, 6 registered rams to Crandall & Childs, 
gt i li ae Gi | | ia cree a Nein aAGeEn eam conne ere 
Lot 196, 5 registered rams to Ralph Pembrook, Big Lake 
I asain assis arrccdbeanstsbuninnctuistacvecenenncsen hai aeeeek rene 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California— 
Lot 197, 1 stud ram to Warren Cogdill, Slater, Colorado.... 
Lot 198, 1 stud ram to G. J. Barkhurst, Saratoga, Wyo..... 
Lot 199, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Lot 200, 5 registered rams to Israel Hunsaker, Tremon- 
MN PROMI bn igus pecan zebeny caphwencatnn dod Pele deen ene ne ie 
Lot 201, 5 registered rams to David G. Smith, 1028 South 
20 East, Salt Lake City . 


Lot 202, 5 range yearlings, ‘to Hatch ‘Brothers, “Woods 
Cross, Utah 


66.00 
61.00 
60.00 
35.00 
53.00 


50.00 


24.00 


Captain Harry Veiner (Strathmore Sheep Farm), Strath- 


more, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 203, 1 stud ram to Thomas and Patrick, Heber, Utah 
Lot 204, 1 stud ram to B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho 
Lot 205, 5 registered ram lambs to Milo S. Marsden, 1855 
Yalecrest Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah ................020000000... 
Lot 206, 4 registered rams to Hatch Brothers, Woods 
RNR OE fk src sc ch ows cused eam ee ees i oe Be 
Lot 207, 5 registered ewes, to F. H. Davidson and Sons, 
RORUMUINNL,. WE OMUNUS osccc ca occ ace ds caress a eee 
Dave M. Waddell, Amity, Oregon— 
Lot 208, 5 registered rams to Paul Jensen, Meeker, Colo..... 
Lot 209, 5 registered rams to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 
TE shi sicc eae eae aa scot acid eee ele eae eg 
Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah— 
Lot 210, 1 stud ram lamb to Wayne Taylor, Durango, 
Color ado ate be Seduditee Gadus A Ges tanedan ealire ae eeatect ye ene ea ee ee 
Lot 211, 1 stud ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, Utah . 
~~ 212, 5 registered rams to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 
MR iscac decades cae pitlise Cop pages vane luncnbcucgaipecneunedos otes ote ieee cee eee 
Lot 213, 10 range lambs to W. J. George, Fillmore, Utah 


R. E. Winn, Nephi, Utah— 


Lot 214, 1 stud ram lamb to Laidlaw and Brockie, Mul- 
Se ee ere na eee Paneer eer ec rset Sot ok SLE 

Lot 215, 1 stud ram lamb to Wm. Jackson and Sons, Ma- 
nassa, Colorado 


Lot 216, 5 5 registered ram lambs to George E. Cook, Foun- 
WEIN eI RIN 3 i ccs Acc cgcybnscai ny ee ree se ee 
Lot 217,5 registered ram lambs to David W. Brown, Coal- 
EERE RDO ot ansaid ccs capa Soccert an eins ee ee ae 
Lot 218, 5 range lambs to C. E. Steadman, 1925 South 
West Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


Robert Blackstock, Filer, Idaho— 
Lot 220, 15 range lambs to M. A. and L. R. Smith, Craig, 
Colorado ee I ene eet etree mee we Re ee ae 
Lot 221, 15 range lambs to Milo S. speawnecls 1855 Yale- 
crest "Av enue, Salt Lake City, Utah .. ; : 


Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho— 


Lot 222, 10 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, 125 South 
9th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Lot 223, 10 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


H. L. Finch and Sons, Soda Springs, Idahe— 
Lot 224, 15 range lambs to Aril C. Hensen, Elsinore, Utah 


50.00 
335.00 


28.00 
35.00 
40.00 


79.00 
85.00 


45.00 
37.00 


51.00 
49.00 


40.00: 
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RAMBOUILLETS 
Voyle Bagley, Greenwich, Utah— 


Lot 301, 5 registered rams to Downie Ranch, Sander- 
OO Pee Ce een One pe ae Meee 
Lot 302, 10 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, 125 South 
pe a | ce ee ee 
Lot 303, 10 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, Salt Lake 
MFR PRIN sacs gus oss ay sezvirec sais mana sueasogeuuesaersvee ee eaeieas 
George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 304, 1 stud ram to Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, 
1 Eg SEED See tenet PO SE UE ALS an SOn Tt Da eee 
Lot 305, 1 stud ram to R. B. Sullivan, Durango, Colo. ........ 
<— 306, 1 stud ram to E. B. Singleton, American Fork, 
EI Sa Ee eeareee Set ene oo) SO re eae 
Lot 307, 5 registered rams to Lloyd Sorensen, Ely, Nev..... 
Lot 308, 5 registered rams to Matthias Allred, Fountain 
OE EE CE Te stk OS CEE oe 
Lot 309, 10 range yearlings to Arvard Aagard, Foun- 
tain Green, i eee ree Aenea a oe eee Soe oe 
Lot 310, 11 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, 125 South 
Otlh Diaat, Bare Lake City, Weahy q.niseoo cscs cccscceecsecseccbcseascsesees 
F. R. Christensen and Sons, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 311, 1 stud ram to Charles Redd, La Sal, Utah ............ 
Lot 312, 1 stud ram to R. B. Sullivan, Durango, Colo. ........ 
Lot 313, 1 stud ram to M. Elmer Ririe, MaGrath, Alberta, 
SN EPR ET PL aa te eee 
Lot 314, 5 registered rams to M. L. Oldroyd, Payson, 
1) Ee ee ROLE Re rte ae ean Bee hie 
Lot 315, 5 range yearlings to James L. Nielson, Foun- 
MUNN NN OOO eu cs cess eases Satins dav esnnewoineseeeiesabansanzadea 
Lot 316, 15 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olson, 125 South 
9th East, meant Ethic City, VIUADS q..- oo... onc scence ceeceeciccccnscs 
S. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 317, 1 stud ram to Voyle Bagley, Greenwich, Utah .... 
Lot 318, 1 stud ram to Ralph Siddoway, Vernal, Utah .... 
Lot 319, 5 registered rams to Abe Hansen, Richfield, Utah 
Lot 320, 8 range yearlings to Delbert Chipman, American 
LL RRR ARCS TSE io reaneereee ee eevee epee Ona 
Lot 321, 9 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, 125 South 
9th East, oe sa | 
Dwight E. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 322, 1 stud ram to C. Darwin Stillman, 3659 South 
ee OG ert Sem CPC, COUN anna. sane sn nes ntccvesecnene 
Lot 323, 1 stud ram to E. B. Singleton, American Fork, 
aE RE ee ne al ee ee eee 
Lot 324, 5 registered rams to J. W. Richardson, Hooper, 
Washington EES SS RO PRN Le Ih TR ce 
Lot 325, 8 range yearlings to James L. Nielson, Fountain 
Green, Ree SIS RSet ee ee es 
Lot 326, 7 range yearlings to Delbert Chipman, Ameri- 
ean Fork, Utah 


Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 


Lot 327, 1 stud ram to Charles Redd, La Sal, Utah ............ 
Lot 328, 1 stud ram to Dwight E. Hansen, Collinston, 
RRR ORR SS Ula ae erin tie See a ene re ns were en eee 
Lot 329, 1 stud ram to Rulon S. Wood, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 330, 5 registered rams to Lloyd Sorensen, Ely, Nev..... 
Lot 331, 10 range yearlings, to John R. Holman, Mont- 
ET OE “ERECT enEY Serpentis Seater re aa eee ee 
Lot 332, 7 range yearlings to J. W. Richardson, Hoop- 
rr EN so es das cass case scevman ease eenecresvdosaevsveatee 


A. E. Holmquist & Sons, Twin Falls, Idaho— 


Lot 333, 5 range yearlings to Fairview Co-op. Sheep Co., 
ee ERE nace rene RE eae E ner ns rere nee 

Lot 334, 5 range yearlings to Leland Ray Smith, Craig, 
UE RISE a LSE Pao Nene ae See PARE Oey te neem ee Se 

Lot 335, 10 range yearlings to Leland Ray Smith, Craig 
Colorado 


George A. Jorgenson & Son, Ephraim, Utah— 


Lot 336, 1 stud ram to R. B. Sullivan, Durango, Colorado 
Lot 337, 5 registered rams to John R. Holman, Montrose, 
Dias ea ausiacdcgewentesens a sogace ads twanenksanbaee 
Lot 338, 6 range yearlings to C. Darwin Stillman, 3659 
South 20 East, Salt Lake City, Utah: ................................ 
Lot 339, 14 range yearlings to John A. Lundell, Cedar 
City, Utah 
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J. K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 


Lot 340, 1 stud ram to Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, 
Montana : 
Lot 341, 1 stud ram to G. J. Hansen, Elsinore, Utah ........ 
Lot 342, 1 stud ram to F. R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 
~~ 343, 5 registered rams to Downie Ranch, Sanderson, 
ce RSIS SEER Weak EME RI) oP ey eee 


Lot 345, 12 range yearlings to L. E. Gawith, Dolores, Colo. 


Niels Mortensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah— 


Lot 346, 1 stud ram to R. B. Sullivan, Durango, Colo. 
Lot 347, 1 stud ram to R. B. Sullivan, Durango, Colo. ...... 
Lot 348, 5 registered rams to Matthias Allred, Fountain 
eo RELL ROOST Se AeA Sete 5 AREER oD 
Lot 349, 4 registered rams to Robison Brothers, Baker, 
BS ES en ot eee een ena ee cee See ae 
Lot 350, 4 range yearlings to Cleo D. Wright, 4288 South 
5th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Nielson Brothers Sheep Co., Ephraim, Utah— 


Lot 351, 1 stud ram to Voyle Bagley, Greenwich, Utah 
Lot 352, 1 stud ram to G. J. Hansen, Elsinore, Utah ... 
Lot 353, 1 stud ram to V. O. Smith, Cimarron, Colorado.. 
Lot 354, 1 stud ram to Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, 
| ES A ie Ao Ss EE Ee ae ett ee 
Lot 355, 5 registered rams to Downie Ranch, Sanderson, 
RSE SAE OTR: OE Pe 
Lot 356, 5 range yearlings to Jim Jarvis, Durango, Colo. 
Lot 357, 10 range yearlings to Lloyd Sorenson, Ely, Nev. 
Lot 358, 10 range yearlings to Charles Redd, La Sal, Utah 


Hume Sparks, Ephraim, Utah— 


Lot 359, 1 stud ram to D. E. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 

Lot 360, 1 stud ram to Rulon S. Wood, Cedar City, Utah 

Lot 361, 5 registered rams to Ralph Siddoway, Vernal 
VL EE ee Ry ei ee, ane ee ea eee 


Lot = 9 range yearlings to Ralph Siddoway, Vernal, 
Utah 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 363, 1 stud ram to George A. Jorgenson, Ephraim, 

ON 2 area a ee Se ee il Sh ra ot 

Lot 364, 1 stud ram to Adin Nielson, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 365, 5 registered rams to Louis D. Roberts, Vernal, 
i | SA eal aE EOS Sy RACES es eA Way tye eR Tne Sn id - 


COLUMBIAS 
Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah— 


Lot 401, 1 stud ram to F. A. Thorley, Cedar City, Utah 

Lot 402, 5 registered rams to Utah Agricultural Experi- 
— Station, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 

Lot 403, 10 range yearlings to Burt E. Haigler, 
NMI, TIN «Soc rae ics ce aces Ve ta cig esl 

Lot 404, 10 range yearlings to Wm. R. vanities Cedar 
City, Utah ene SURO eco et ee nN US 


M on te 


Mark Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah— 
Lot 405, 5 registered rams to Adam Patterson Co., 2560 
Jacksen Ave., Ogden, Utah, ...........................- 


Lot 406, 10 range yearlings to F. A. Thorley, Cedar bint 
Utah 


Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho— 


Lot 407, 1 stud ram to Downie Ranch, Sanderson, Texas 
Lot 408, 9 range yearlings to Downie Ranch, Sanderson, 
Texas Seeks 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington— 
Lot 409, 1 stud ram to J. Alfred Ririe, Magrath, ant 
Canada PINES OOO nee eter ete cn 
Lot 410, 1 stud ram to Abe Hatch, Vernal, Utah . 
Lot 411, 1 stud ram to V. O. Smith, Cimar ron, Colorado 
Lot 411, 1 stud ram to V. O. Smith, Cimarron, Colorado 


Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho— 


Lot 460, 1 stud ram to J. Alfred Ririe, Magrath, Alberta, 
NO Sa a deca oleate ca kctins 
Lot 412, 5 range yearlings to Howard Lathrop, Montrose, 
Colorado 
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Top pen of five registered Rambouillet rams, a consignment of the John 
K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, that went to the Downie 
Ranch, Sanderson, Texas, for $81 each. 


CORRIEDALES 
Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho— 


Lot 413, 1 stud ram to Robison Brothers, Baker, Nevada 
Lot 414, 5 range yearlings to Wm. H. Petty, 134 Fair- 
mount, Ogden Canyon, Utah) ...............---..--seseeseeescreseeetseees 
Lot 415, 5 two-year-old registered rams to ‘J. i. Dredge, 
pS EEE Se Ie oe ee et ee eer eae ne td 
Lot 416, 10 range yearlings to John G. Condos, 637 South 
9th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 


J. W. Matthews, Burley, Idaho— 
Lot 417, 1 stud ram to Edward E. Maurin, Snowmass, 
I SEDARIS iar or aang Weer rainy wes geet pen p eS eae 
Lot 418, 1 stud ram to R. B. Sullivan, Durango, Colo. ........ 
Lot 419, 5 registered rams to Robison Brothers, Baker, 
pS RES EE Uae Re OE Spee enact tee ren ne? Neh opter ence er een eA re 
Lot 420, 5 registered rams to Robison Brothers, Baker, 
Nevada 


Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 421, 1 stud ram to Charles Evans, Independence, 
Oregon _ pers Aca ees ne nerd oaile encidance ee Canec tna seed araac vans cece esea teeta sees 
Lot 422, 5 registered rams to John P. Siddoway, Vernal, 
iy 


Ernest & Donald Ramstetter, Golden, Colorado— 
Lot 424, 1 stud ram to Gene Lyons, Orick, California ...... 
Lot 425, 1 stud ram to Marion Jorgensen, Salina, Utah .... 
— = 10 range yearlings to Marion Jorgensen, Salina, 
ta 
Lot 427, 10 range yearlings to A. A. Callister, 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah: ...............:. : 
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Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 428, 1 stud ram to Robison Brothers, Baker, Nevada... 


Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho— 
Lot 429, 1 stud ram to Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho 
Lot 430, 5 registered rams to H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, 
South Dakota 


COTSWOLDS 


A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, Utah— 
Lot — 5 registered rams to J. V. Beck, American Fork, 
Uta PE = et 
Lo 3 fod 5 as rams to J. V. Beck, American Fork, 
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Top Columbia stud ram, consigned by State College of Washington and 
purchased by Abe Hatch, Vernal, Utah, at $260. (E. J. Warwick of the Wash- 
ington College, left; Mr. Hatch right.) Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho, also sold 


a Columbia ram fer $260 to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, Alberta, Canada. 


LINCOLNS 


Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah— 


Lot 434, 5 two-year-old registered rams to H. Jolley, 
Newcastle, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


Tom Bell, Rupert, Idaho— 
Lot 435, 10 range lambs to Frank Jouglard, Pocatello, 
EOS Eee see eer ALPE RSet REM AR eters 28) AEE Katee 
A. E. Holmquist & Sons, Twin Falls, Idaho— 


Lot 436, 6 range yearlings to L. L. Peterson, Fairview, 
MUN shine ccascos scurmcenc eam en eb mx cack oa ease ok eu week Ree ee 


Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 437, 5 range yearlings to Sargent and Haines, Chama, 
DIO PINION sg os cccecengpsectnewcackanzcun stuns sceeepuc absentee es secant ouneeeaee 
Lot 438, 5 range yearlings to L. C. Winder Co., Craig, 
RIE Re Seeger eee Ce ESD 
Lot 439, 10 range yearlings to Sargent and Haines, Cha- 
ma, New NIN cuss ccs eaks ccbsctieacaerden deccancsieiete teen tee or 
Lot 440, 10 range yearlings to L. C. Winder Co., Craig, 
Color ado Sa aAe ea, See Ae eee eee ee ene See 
Lot 441, 10 range yearlings to L. C. Winder Co., Craig, 
a I ae nae RS eS DEER ere nie Tee e eee On We 
Lot 442, 10 range yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Pocatello 
a ENTER eit a hemp Me ure renee ep eae ls pane ey Ce 
D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Uttah— 
Lot 443, Lot 444, 6 range yearlings to Fairview Co-op. 


Sheep Co., Fairview, ON is ic ck Caasceinie dg Ses 
Lot 445, 10 range yearlings to Louis D. Roberts, Vernal, 
MTR, Scrspinss cacccnsencn conten koecan data thc ce ee ee 
Lot 446, 10 range yearlings to John L. Siddoway, Vernal, 
Utah 
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University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 447, 5 range yearlings to Sargent and Haines, Cha- 


ag gS ea A See ee ae 50.00 
Lot 448, 5 range yearlings to Louis D. Roberts, Vernal, 
RRR SF jan SE I Sen Se ie Seo Ce A a Si ern sean 0.00 


COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLETS 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana— 


Lot 452, 25 two-year-old range rams to Alex Urie, Craig, 
Colorado 
Lot 453, 30 two-year-old range rams to Alex Urie, Craig, 
Colorado 


LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLETS 


Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 456, 10 range yearlings to J. H. Dredge, Malad, Idaho 40.(0 





Lot 449, 15 two-year old range rams to Burt E. Haigler, 


Monte Vista, Colorado 


Lot 450, 25 two-year-old range rams to Burt E. Haigler, 


Monte Vista, Colorado .......... RS 
Lot 451, 25 two-year-old range rams to Alex Urie, Craig, 


Colorado 


Texas 


Lot 458, 10 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, 125 South 
9th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 


A. E. Holmquist & Sons, Twin Falls, Idaho— 


Lot 459, 5 range yearlings to Downie Ranch, Sanderson, 








tate and Local Ram Sales 


Filer Ram Sale 


THE outstanding. thing, in the opinion 

of the writer, at‘Idaho’s 23rd annual 
ram sale held at Filer on August'8, was 
the quality of the rams offered: The 


consignors to the sale offered some of 


the finest Suffolk, Hampshire and Suf- 
folk-Hampshire rams that have ever 
gone over an auctioneer’s block. 


The sale was well attended by buy- 
ers, but the tone of the buying was very 
conservative as evidenced by the prices 
paid for this outstanding selection of 
rams. The many problems of the indus- 
try, such as shortage of efficient labor, 
rising costs of production, static O.P.O. 
ceiling prices, have caused an unprece- 
dented liquidation of breeding stock 
and therefore less demand for rams. 


A total of 796 rams sold for an aver- 
age of $59.03 as against 852 rams averag- 
ing $61.74 in 1943 or a reduction in 
average price of about 5 per cent. This 
would seem like a very small reduction 
considering the conditions surrounding 
the industry. The quality of rams pre- 
sented at the sale this year helped to 
hold the prices near last year’s average. 


The Suffolk breed again took the hon- 
ors for the highest average and for the 
top ram of the sale. However, the price 
for the Suffolks decreased 11 per cent 
and the Hampshire average went up 10 
per cent. 


James Laidlaw of Laidlaw and Brock- 
ie, Muldoon, purchased the top ram of 
the sale for $650. E. R. Kelsey of Bur- 
ley was the consignor of this Suffolk 
ram lamb. The second high of the sale 
was a Suffolk yearling consigned by the 
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University of Idaho, purchased by L. J. 
Predmore of Rupert for $500. 


B. B.'Burroughs of Homedale, Idaho, 
again took top honors in the pens, sell- 
ing a pen of 10 yearlings to Bud Wilson 
of Nyssa, Oregon, for $125 each. 


Robert S. Blastock sold the only 
Hampshire stud ram to E. McCory for 
$190.. The honors for the pens went to 
Messrs. Blastock, Filer, and Frank L. 
Stephan, Twin Falls, who each sold a 
pen of yearlings for $70. 


J. T. Murdock, Heber, Utah, pur- 
chased the pen of 10 from Mr. Blastock, 
and W. D. Beers, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
purchased Mr. Stephan’s. However, 
these latter rams will remain on the 
Beers’ ranch in Idaho. 

John Brodie, Lander, Wyoming, pur- 
chased the top pen of Hampshire rams 
from Bob Blastock for $47. 

T. B. Burton of Cambridge, Idaho, of- 
fered the top Suffolk-Hampshire cross- 


breds. One pen went to Maurice Quer- 
ry, Castleford, at $80, another to Noh 
Sheep Company, Murtaugh, at $77.50 
and the third to E. Astarguira, Gooding, 
for $75. 


Sale averages are shown in the table. 

Auctioneer E, O. Walter did his usual 
fine job on the block, assisted in the 
ring by Dr. S. W. McClure and Mr. Leon 
Weeks of the Idaho Cattle Growers As- 
sociation. 

The Kiwanis Club of Filer with the 
assistance of the ladies were hosts to 
ram sale consignors and other guests at 
a very fine lamb dinner the evening be- 
fore the sale. 

Secretary M. C. Claar performed in 
his usual efficient manner, and is to be 
complimented on the handling of the 
sale and banquet following the sale. 
Two distinguished guests attended the 
sale and banquet—a former and now 
honorary president of the National 
Wool Growers Association, Fred A. El- 























1943 1944 

Breed No. Ave. Price No. Ave. Price 

SUFFOLKS: 

SRNR ai Fish Besos ease aaa 18 $299.72 19 $213.16 

Range Rams — Yearlings ........................ 329 75.01 387 62.60 
ene nena rennsenonussevabesonnnentes 135 47.24 155 51.92 

Average Total Suffolks Sold —.......00022........ 482 73.01 561 64.75 

HAMPSHIRES: 

EE eRe On EE OO een ees 166.67 1 190.00 

Range Rams—Yearlings .........................--- 161 42.70 42 51.77 

. LE aa Ne Cores eee ee 41.22 28 38.75 

Average Total Hampshires Sold ................ 196 44.36 71 48.58 

SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES: 

Range Rams — Yearlings .......................... 118 52.17 122 45.83 
III sans aen sas nensnenncnronnsvvnernenewssrennsstere 45.82 42 __ 38.76 
Total Suffolk-Hampshires Sold ........ 174 50.13 164 44.02 
oy) 9.1 FE ol a.) 5 ene: 852 61.74 796 ; 59.03 

The National Wool Grcwer 
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len wood, and Professor J. F. Wilson of 
the University of California. Follow- 
ing the banquet the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Executive Committee held their 
midsummer meeting. 


- 


J. M. J. 


New Mexico 


‘THE top in the New Mexico Ram Sale 

at Albuquerque, August 12, was 
$400 paid for a two-year-old Rambouil- 
let offered by Wynn S. Hansen, Collin- 
ston, Utah. T. J. Hudspeth of Ash 
Fork, Arizona, was the purchaser. A 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet was sec- 
ond, Farnsworth and Sons of Roswell, 
New Mexico, purchasing it for $375. 
The average on the 16 Rambouillet rams 
sold singly was $137. 


In pens of 5 registered rams, high 
price was $75 paid by Jose Rivera, Val- 
ley Ranch, New Mexico, for an offering 
of the John K. Madsen Rambouillet 
Farm. This firm also consigned the 
next two high selling pens ($70 and 
$60). Average on the 77 rams sold in 
pens of 5 was $45. 


In range pens 270 head brought an 
average of $32 and the top price of $70 
was paid for a pen of 10 yearling pure- 
breds consigned by Bruce. Barnard of 
Shiprock, New Mexico. Harry Lee, 
young son of F. W. Lee, president of 
the NewMexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, paid $50 a head for two pens of 
registered Rambouillet ewes, one of 
them consigned by Wynn S. Hansen and 
the other by R. F. Miller, Davis, Cali- 
fornia. A $36 average was made on the 
58 registered ewes sold. 


The average on 59 Corriedale rams 
was $27; top $90, paid by E. W. Nelson 
of Tinnie, New Mexico, for an entry of 
E. and D. Ramstetter, Golden, Colorado. 
Forty yearling Panamas consigned by 
Sargent and Haines, Chama, New Mex- 
ico, brought $20 a head. 


Elko, Nevada 


High price at the ram sale at Elko, 
Nevada, September 3, was $90 paid for 
each of a pen of 5 Suffolks consigned by 
Robert Blastock of Filer, Idaho. He al- 
so received $87.50 a head for another 
lot of 5 Suffolks and $75 for a single 
Hampshire ram. In the Rambouillet 
section, the John K. Madsen Rambouil- 
let Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, received 
$50 each for a pen of 2 Rambouillet 
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Top Ram of the 1944 San 
Angelo Ram Show and 
Sale, consigned by R. O. 
Sheffield of San Angelo, 
Texas, and purchased by 
V. |. and Lt Miles Pierce 
of Ozona, Texas, for 
$600. Mr Sheffield is 
holding the ram. 


rams and the same figure also for a pen 
of 10; $41 was also paid for 2 other pens 
of 10 Madsen rams. Averages were as 
follows: 111 Hampshires at $40.72; 50 
Suffolks at $56.64; 44 Suffolk-Hamp- 
shires at $41.32; 90 Rambouillets at 
$38.32; and 107 whitefaced crossbreds at 
$22.57. 


Oregon 


At the 18th Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, 
Oregon, August 18, the highest-priced single 
ram was a Rambouillet consigned by the 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm at Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah, which sold for $150 to John 
V. Withers of Paisley, Oregon, while the 
high-priced Suffolk was consigned by Dave 
Waddell of Amity, Oregon, and purchased 
by J. R. Hewitt, a new Suffolk breeder op- 
erating at Richfield, Oregon. Mr. Hewitt 
paid $107.50 for the ram. A pen of 5 Lincolns 
sold by H. J. Speckhart of LaGrande, Ore- 
gon, to the Cunningham Sheep Company of 
Pendleton, Oregon, at $72.50 a head. Aver- 
age prices by breeds are as follows: Ram- 
bouillet—$33.40; Suffolk—$49.17; Lincoln 
—$42.05; Hampshire—$28.82; Suffolk- 
Hampshire—$37.30. Three hundred four 
rams were sold. 


Willamette Valley Sale 


Headlines were made in the Willamette 
Valley Purebred Sheep Breeders Sale at 
Albany, Oregon, August 5, when a Hamp- 
shire yearling ram was sold by Gath Broth- 
ers of Turner, Oregon, to A. W. Bagley of 
Salem for $1,000, reported as the highest 
price ever paid-for an American-bred Hamp- 
shire ram. 

The 76 rams sold out of the total consign- 
ment of 115 averaged $59.20 or $46.66 with- 
out the $1,000 sale. The average prices by 
breeds are as follows: 10 Hampshires at 
$157.75; 13 Suffolks at $68.46; 23 Romneys 
at $49.12; 10 Corriedales at $35.50; 14 
Shropshires at $33.75; 5 Lincolns at $41.90 
and 4 Southdowns at $35.62. 


Texas Corriedale Sale 


An average of $49 a head was made on 
537 registered purebred Corriedale rams and 
ewes at Fields and Johnson’s 7th annual 
Corriedale Auction at San Angelo on August 
17. High price was $260 paid for a ram 
entered by Art King of Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing. 





The Madsen Consignment High 
Selling Pen at San Angelo Sale 


A pen of 5 registered rams consigned by 
the John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah, sold to Alf Harral of San 
Angelo, Texas, at $205 each, the peak price 
in that division at the San Angelo Texas 


Ram Sale (July 25-26). The August Wool 
Grower erroneously stated that the top pen 
of 5 rams was sold by Wynn S. Hansen of 
Collinston, Utah, at $200. A Madsen con- 
signment of 10 range rams also topped the 
sale, going to Leo Richardson of Iraan, Tex- 
as and Jake B. Miller of Ozona, Texas, for 
$150 each. 





Rambouillet Breeders’ 
Meeting 


THE American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association held its 56th 
annual meeting at San Angelo, Texas, 
the evening of July 25, 1944, at the 
Cactus Hotel. W. S. Hansen, Collinston, 
Utah, was reelected president, and Vir- 
gil J. Powell, San Angelo, Texas, vice 
president for 1945. E. H. Patterson, 
Mayville, New York, was reelected di- 
rector of District No. 1 for a three-year 
term and Robert F. Miller, Davis, Cali- 
fornia was reelected director of Dis- 
trict No. 6 for a like term. Sylvan J. 
Pauly of Deer Lodge, Montena, was 
elected to serve out the unexpired term 
of Mr. Guy Stambaugh as director of 
District No. 5. Mr. Stambaugh was as- 
sociated with the Deer Lodge Farms 
Company, and due to ill health, had re- 
signed as a director of the association. 
Many Texas breeders were present, 
and among out-of-state members were: 
W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah; W. C. 
Olsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; E. H. Patter- 
son, Mayville, N Y.; Sylvan J. Pauly 
and Paul Etchepare, Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana; Oren A. Wright, Greenwood, In- 
diana; F, R. Christensen, Adin Nielson, 
George Beal, Ephraim, Utah; Otto 
Dean, W. A. Anderson, Lovington, New 
Mexico; and Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, Selig- 
man, Arizona. 
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What the American Wool Council Is Doing 


HE American Wool Council’s Execu- 
tive Committee met jointly with 
that of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation in an open session presided 
over by President R. C. Rich on the af- 
ternoon of August 20 at which time the 
entire wool program was discussed (see 
page 7). The review of the Council’s 
activities during the first seven months 
of 1944 as made at that gathering by 
Executive Director F. E. Ackerman was 
well received. 


Citing the fact that during 1944 the 
rayon industry as a whole will spend 
not less than 30 million dollars on ex- 
perimentation, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising, Mr. Ackerman declared that 
wool growers and wool textile manu- 
facturers are faced with the imperative 
necessity of developing a comprehen- 
sive postwar program to protect their 
products against the energetic and ever 
increasing competition of synthetic fi- 
ber manufacturers. Coupled with this 
situation, he said, is one of changing 
conceptions on tariff protection. To cope 
with the confused state of affairs, Mr. 
Ackerman recommended the appoint- 
ment by the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation of a postwar planning com- 
mittee to work in conjunction with the 
American Wool Council and a commit- 
tee representing the American Wool 
Textile Manufacturers, but no action 
was taken on his proposal. 


From January to August 1, the Coun- 
cil’s activities were reviewed by Mr. 
Ackerman as follows: 


Your director worked closely with Messrs. 
Wilson and Jones of the National in Wash- 
ington during the first seven months of 1944, 
assisting in preparing informative data for 
special congressional committees working on 
wool problems. 


The American Wool Council had printed 
and distributed through this country and 
abroad five thousand copies of the testimony 
of Mr. G. Norman Winder, President of the 
National Wool Growers Association before 
the Sub-committee of the House Agricultural 
Committee. Mr. Winder’s statement was 
sent to the consumer and trade press accom- 
panied by a news digest. It received very 
wide publicity in this country, Great Britain, 
South America and Australia. 

The American Wool Council initiated, and 
in cooperation with Messrs Wilson and Jones 
carried to successful conclusion, a campaign 
to require the use of domestic wool in relief 
fabrics manufactured for distribution by 
UNRRA 
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Personal Appearances 


During the first seven months of 1944 
your Director has appeared at-four conven- 
tions of apparel manufacturers of men’s, 
women’s and boys’ clothing. During April, 
May and June talks were given before mer- 
chandising and buying groups of six New 
York retail buying offices. In thése talks 
emphasis was placed upon postwar use of 
wool and the important part which science 
and medicine will play in designing the 
clothing of the future. Data establishing this 
thesis was obtained from research and ex- 
periment reports of the Army and the Navy. 
The interest aroused by these talks is evi- 
denced by the fact that mimeographed cop- 
ies were sent by the New York buying of- 
fices to all of their individual stores and 
that they have been reprinted widely in 
trade magazines in this country and abroad. 


Radio Appearances 


We continue to furnish the National As- 
sociation of Women Broadcasters 576 in 
number with radio interviews and radio 
statements on various aspects of wool. A 
series of six 45 seconds and one minute 
“radio shorts” are just now being released. 
These “shorts” predict wool clothing being 
prescribed by physicians as an aid to health 
as vitamins; they discuss the renaissance of 
woolen underwear; new fashions in wool for 
men and women, and newly discovered facts 
about the qualities of wool clothing includ- 
ing shrinkproof wool socks. 


We have in preparation and nearly ready 
for the printer a brochure entitled: “A Cap- 
sule Course on Wool.” This is a question 
and answer exposition of the values of wool 
in clothing and for coverings. It contains in- 
formation as to the proper care of woolens 
and a brief explanation of the labeling act 
and its advantages to consumers. It is in- 
tended for the use of department store sales- 
people, personnel directors and advertising 
departments. The first printing will be 
100,000 copies. 


We have begun preparation of a broadside 
on wool suggesting the manner in which it 
should be promoted and advertised for retail 
stores for the coming winter. We are em- 
phasizing the importance of wool in main- 
taining the health of our armed forces and 
civilian population and the probable short- 
age of fuel during the winter which will 
make wool more necessary than ever. 

The Mohair Exhibit begun during the lat- 
ter part of 1943 was completed in April, 
1944. Two sets are now being routed to 
schools and colleges by the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. The Council has routed one set as a 
window display to such large department 
stores in New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
and Detroit, as Stern’s of New York; Wana- 
maker’s of Philadelphia; J. L. Hudson of 
Detroit and Kleinhans of Buffalo. Later it 
will be sent to Texas and the West. The 
Exhibit has attracted favorable attention 
from both the public and the press. 

In the field of the Council’s internation 
contacts, we have had several meetings with 
Dr. Gerda Blau, Chief Economist of the In- 
ternational Wool Secretariat, who has been 


in this country several months. We have 
discussed the possibility of cooperative ef- 
fort between the American Wool Council 
and the Secretariat. At this time it is not 
possible to announce any conclusive results. 

The Council made an analysis of the grade 
and type of wools used by the Navy in order 
to indicate specifically the average quantity 
of these wools produced in the United States 
and the average quantity immediately avail- 
able. Prior to this we had obtained from 
the Navy a list of every article with wool 
content which is required by this branch of 
our armed services. Representative O. C. 
Fisher, of Texas, has been in communication 
with officials of the Navy Department, urg- 
ing that it follow Army policy in specifying 
the use of domestic wools whenever avail- 
able. 


Press Publicity 


In addition to news releases distributed 
regularly to newspapers throughout the 
country we have during 1944 prepared nu- 
merous special articles for the exclusive use 
of specific publications. We provided data 
for the article “The Coming Battle of the 
Fibers,” by Frances Brentano published in 
the June issue of Nation’s Business. We 
supplied information for an article by Shel- 
by Davis written for the Country Gentle- 
man. We maintain a department labeled the 
“Police Department” in which we attack 
false statements regarding wool both with 
respect to comparisons with other fibers and 
its lack of availability due to the war. We 
have obtained publication of these communi- 
cations in Pic and Click, illustrated week- 
lies; in Printer’s Ink, the Washington Post 
and in a number of trade magazines. We 
have also been conducting a correspondence 
and issuing news releases urging that all 
restrictions on styles of garments now main- 
tained by the War Production Board be re- 
scinded. It is expected that this campaign 
will bear fruit within the next few months. 

The photographic feature service inaug- 
urated in May, 1944, has had exceptional 
success, as is attested by the number of 
newspapers using this service and _ the 
amount of space devoted to it. We maintain 
a clipping service to obtain a record of how 
the material which we send out is used. It is 
generally accepted that the maximum rate 
of clipping services return not more than 
10 per cent of clippings from newspapers 
actually printing the particular articles in 
question. The following record of the use 
made of eight general news releases which 
we sent out is therefore impressive. Not 
only have we obtained an_ exceptional 
amount of space but this space has been un- 
der banner headlines of two or three column 
widths. It should be borne in mind that 
space today is “tighter” than at anytime in 
our history and that it is correspondingly 
more difficult to obtain. 


Of the 8 news releases referred to, six 
were accompanied by photographs. Of the 
newspapers from 700 cities from which clip- 
pings were received 319 used photographs. 
The clippings received amounted to over 
10,000 inches of space or more than 478 
standard newspaper columns, equivalent to 
an eight column newspaper of 68 pages. 
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International contacts of the Coun- 
cil’s Director and the generally wide- 
spread recognition and appreciation of 
the work the Council is doing were al- 
so covered by Mr. Ackerman. 

Building up a larger support for the 
Council’s work was the main theme of 
the business session of the Council’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee the evening of Aug- 
ust 20. As the wool purchase program 
has thrown the wool fund collection 
somewhat out of line, it has become the 
duty of every grower to send his ten 
cents per bag to his state association or 
direct to the American Wool Council. It 
was the hope of the executive commit- 
tee generally that a larger number of 
growers will join in the wool program 
and that allied industries will continue 


their cooperation. 


Contributors to the Wool 
Promotion Fund August 1944 


CALIFORNIA 


Max B. Arnold 

G. W. Allen 

Lloyd Avilla 

Mrs. John B. Arrabit 
Cc. B. Brann & Son 
James Coward 

T. K. Clark 

Leslie M. Crane 
Frank J. Dutra 

R. Dinucci 

Joseph Davis 

James L. Fourness 
Chas. P. Hulbert 

Mrs. Neil R. Hamilton 
Eugene Holdenreid 
Ray E. Hunter 

Robert D. Henningan 


COLORADO 


William A. Brook 
A. B. DeGraw 
John O. Gordon 
George H. Hahn 
Herbert Hopka 
H. D. Hillman 

R. E. Holland 


IDAHO 


John Brockie 

M. L. Drake 

H, L. Finch 

Gooding & Smith 

R. F. Gulley 

David Little 

L. L. Langdon 

E, W. Morrison 

R. C. Rich Sheep Co. 
Bill Smith 


NEBRASKA 
Anton Buddecke 
NEVADA 


Sam Aranberri 

Mike Arregui 

Achabal Bros. 

Aja Brothers 

Joe Capurro 

Richard B. Day 

Pete Etchart 

Eureka Land & Live- 
stock Company 

Joe Elordi 

F. M. Fulstone, Inc. 

Sam Greenstein 

Fred E. Hamer 


NEW MEXICO 


W. A. Anderson 

Raymond Amestoy 

David J, Armijo 

Arrossa Brothers 
P. Caudill 

i. G. Caudill 
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Bert Ithurburn 

L. B. Johnston 
H. W. Kolb 

Glenn Keithly 
Kenneth McDonell 
J. R. Paulo & Son 
James S. Palmer 
Louis E. Pellisier 
James S. Rairden 
Philip J. Rohrbough 
S. E. Stratton 
Andrew Scheubeck 
Wm. E. Steinbeck 
Roy Talbott 

E. J. Theis 
Wesley Wooden 


V. H. Hillman 
Albert Nelson 
Carlyle Smock 

W. W. Smock 
Marvin J. Saunders 
Chas. Worley 


Walter Stiles 

Soulen Livestock Co. 
George H. Stover 

C. P. Tucker 

Upland Livestock Co. 
Whitman & Thirkill 
J. O. Wallace 

J. W. Williams 
Edwin Wells & Sons 


John E, Hillman 


Pete Itcaina 

John Mentaberry 

J. M. Munoz 

Jack Mintz 

Oroz Bros 

Pacific States Savings 
& Loan Company 

C. Peri 

Schafer Sheep Co. 

R. B, Stewart 

L. L. Wedertz 

Pete Yrueta 


J. P. Caudill 
Valentine Cagigas 
W E. Davis 


y 
Gottlieb & Co. 


F. Hand 
E. Hilburn 
E. Hilburn 
D. Hudgens 
John Iriart 
Leon Iriart 


bopr 


OREGON 


John J. Brogan 
Phillip Coyne 

Fine Sheep Co. 

D. L. Johnson 
Martin Joyce 
Lausirica & Garay 
Frank Larrusea 
Lewis Livestock Co. 
Orrin C. Mills 


TEXAS 


W. C. Abbey 
Arno H. Ahrens 
W. A. Arledge 
Qhat Saeed. Jr. 


Arthur B. Ahrens 

Wm. Auld 

L. E. Arledge 

Albert Appel, Sr. 

James Allen 

S. C. Armistead 

H. E. Arledge 

Mrs. Ada Anderson 

Wylie E. Alexander 

Maggie Armistead 

Arvin & Harkins 

Gilbert Anderegg 

G. H. Ahrens 

I. E. Baker 

Boye Babb 

Mrs. Virgie Bass 

Minerva L, Baker 

Mark Barnett 

Mrs. Pearl Babb 

H. C. Barfield & Son 

Coleman Babb 

L. M. Bricker 

Robert Bose 

Mrs. Wm. Boeckmann 

Cc. J. Blair 

T. D. Beasley 

A K. Bauerlein 

Bundy-Ross Ranch 

Mrs, C. A. Bricker 

Mrs. Helen Bondurant 

Ray Blackburn 

Ned Bishop 

W. A. Banner 

W. G. Brown 

A. C. Bricker 

J O. Boothe 

L. L. Bode Estate 

M. C. Bishop 

Cc. W. Banner 

J. H. Brown 

E P. Bradford 

Joe Bohnert 

J. G. Blackman 

Big Canyon Ranch 

Baker & Whitney 

W. B. Burnett 

B-W Ranch 

Mrs. M. M. Crider 

J. M. Condra 

Hazel W. Coe 

L. A. Clark 

N. B. Chaffin 

Mark E. Carruthers 

D. H. Cunningham 

Cc. F. Fox 

Combs Cattle Co. 

W. A. Cockran & Son 

E, C. Clabaugh 

Joe Chandler 

Mrs. John W. Car- 
ruthers, Sr. 

F. R. Cross 

Herman Couch 

David S. Combs 

W. S. Clark 

Circle Dot Ranch 

Clarence Chandler 


John W. Carruthers, Jr. 


Solon Crider 

J. M. Corder 

E. H. Cofield 

Sidney Clark 

Albert Chambers 

B. W. Davis 

R. H. Davis 

J. R. Davis 

Mrs. H. S. Davis & Son 

Davis & Eastman 

Jack & Roy Deaton 

Ira Deaton 

J. C. Duncan 

R. M. Dingler 

Decie Bros 

Donald L. Duncan 

W. B. Dixon 

a age Springs Ranch 
L. & J. V. Drisdale 

colle Bar Ranch 

Robert Duncan 

R. S. Dismukes 

Decker Bros. 

Ned B. Estes 


Jean P. Louissena 
Salvador Milan 
Pablo Pena 
Birdie C. Roach 
Antonio Sanchez 


Ed McGreer 

J. C. Medlin 

W. M. McEwan 

Pendleton Ranches, Inc 

Henry E. Rooper 

John Stringer 

J. E. Smith Live- 
stock Company 

Cleve Van Schoiack 


T. H. Eastman 

A. A. Elsner 

J. Wiley Evans 

Lonnie Friedrich 

Oscar Foster 

Fisher & Miller 

R. D. Farish 

Joe Friend 

Chas. Friedrich 

Floyd & Peril 

Hugo Feuge 

Fair Oaks Ranch 

Frank F. Friend 

C. G. Franks 

Lamar Fleming 

Clarence Feller 

Hubert Friedrich 

Ross Foster 

H, A. Fitzsimmons 

Mrs. Rose Finley 

Jacob Fritz 

Bill Greenwood 

O. W. Goss 

R. A. Gatlin 

Mrs. Cleve Griffin 

Susie R. Gobble 

Mrs. E. D. Gatlin 

S. T. Gutherie 

A. D, Graham 

Allen L. Gibson 

Clifford Gatlin 

J. H. Guthrie 

Mrs. W. C. Gatthard 

George Geaslin 

Carl Garrett 

C. B. Hudspeth, Jr. 

J. K. Holstein 

Clyde Higgins 

Herff Land Co. 

Frank K. Harrell 

T. C. Hall 

B. W. Hutcherson 

Clarence Hord, Jr. 

Giles Holmes 

L. H. Hicks 

Frank Hausenfluck 

E. W. Hardgrave 

W. E. Hahn 

W. A. Humphrey 

A. F. Holdeman 

Wiley Holland 

W. & B. Henshaw 

H, E. Hatch 

S. E. & E. A Hamilton 

Mrs. Mary Hudspeth 

M. L. Hocker 

Floyd Hodges 

T. A. Herring 

Scott L. Hartgrove 

H. L. Hall 

Floyd Friend Hume 

Louis Itz 

Benno Ischar 

Clemens Immel 

Alonzo Jung 

Jack Jones 

Fordtran Johnston 

Thos. James 

R. D. Jones 

Asa Jones 

Clarence Jessup 

Milton Jones 

Mrs, Harold Johnson 

Mrs. V. M. Jarrett 

Jim Jung 

P. F. Jones 

W. B. Joiner 

e. V. Jarrett 

City of Kerrville 
B. I. Klein 

Kerrville State 
Sanatorium 

A. H. Kelley & Son 

Ben H. Kneese 

Aug P. Kirchhoff 

Fd H. Kensing 

O. K. Keese 

Mrs. F. B. Klein 

J. S. Kidd 

A. S. Keese 

Harry Karger 

W. Conrad Klein 

Frank Kirchgraber 

Keller & Menges 

R. W. Kothmann 

Alfred Kott 

Cale Longley 


Burney Ligon 
Mrs. G. G. Lemons 
W. L. Large 
Hubert Lindner 
Ralph Leinweber 
Langford Ranch 
A, M. Lamb 
H. Q. Lyles 
M. N. Lettunich 
L. O. Lester 
H, L. Langbein 
La Mata Ranch, Inc. 
J. Arthur Lott 
Jesse Ligon 
Lemons & Hill 
Perry J. Laas 
Archie E. Merritt 
Marvin McMillan & Son 
Lee McCue 
F. T. Mayfield 
E. B. Meeker 
George McEntire 
Sallie McBee 
J. Thos. Mayfield 
R. E. Marable 
W. A. McBryde 
Ross Merritt 
T. M. McMullen 
A. A. McDowell 
Mo-Kerr Farm 
A. G. Morriss & Son 
N. M. Mitchell 
Cc. C. Mitchell 
Eugene Miller 
Penrose B. Metcalfe 
Mosty Bros. 
Mary Beth Monroe 
Mary E. Mitchell 
“1% Miller 

. L. Miers & Co. 
Hilmer Mosel 

T. Moore Estate 
Keith Mitchell 
Jones Miller, Jr. 
R. L. Miers 
M-O Ranch 
R. Hal Morriss 
B. E. Mitchell 
J. C. Mitchell 
Chas. E. Miller 
Earl Meek 
Roy Nowlin 
North Ranch Co. 
Bill Neal, Sr. 
R. B. Nowlin 
Victor Neimeyer 
Bill Neal 
O. Nowlin & Son 
Herbert Neimeyer 
Austin Nance 
W. M. Noelke Estate 
L. L. Norwood 
O. M. Nicks 
W. H. O’Bryant 
Laura O’Bryant 
W. M. Oliver 
R. L. Owens 
_ F, Ottmers 

. F. Pressler 
z B. Phillips 
Joe Sid Peterson 
V B. Parker 
H. B. Price 
M. R. Porter 
H. R, Pfeiffer 
J. R. Peril 
A. S. Parker 
Mrs Rud Probst 
V. D. Powell 
A. B. Pfeiffer 
J. A. Peril 
E C. Pritchett 
W. O. Prentiss 


UTAH 


Joseph Ackerman 
Dell H. Adams 
Martel Anderson 
Floyd Anderson 
George Berry 
Bert Brinkerhoff 
Mrs. Mary C. Burton 
Leonard Chipman 
Carson Bros. 
Leland Crystal 
Gilmour Bros, 
Aril C. Hansen 
P. J. Hansen 
Island Improvement 
Company 
Martin Ithurbide 
Lloyd W. Keller 
John Lundell 


WYOMING 


George W. Anderson 
Thomas Anda 

Carl W. Anderson 
W. J. Atkinson 
Bauman Bros. 
Brown Bros. 

Percy C. Berry 
Arthur E, Bard 
Lewis Barker & Son 
Austin C. Barker 


Peterson Stock Farm 
Otto Pankratz 
Sterling Riggs 
Victor V. Real 
Fritz Radeleff 

D. C. Reeves 
Felix Real, Jr. 

a. 2, Ross 

Albert Rees 

Hugo Real 

I. C. Roark 

Real & Neunhoffer 
Elmer D. Real 
David Schmidt 

B. J. Stewart 
Alfred Staedtler 
Milton Smith 

Joe W. Smith 
Mrs. E. G. Sieker 
Mrs, W. L. Secor 
Dr H Schmidt 
Stowers Ranch 
Camp Stewart 
Max Solbrig 

B. L. Smith 

Ben Simon 

Kurt Seidensticker 
N. M. Scott 

Chas. Stone 
Elmer Stieler 

700 Springs Ranch 
W. D. Smith 

A. A. Shelton 
Mrs. J O. Secrest 


Fred Saur 
R. E. Stewart 
M. L. Stone 


Capt. Robert Snow 
Albert Smith 

L. E. Sikes 

Carl Secrest 

H, C. Schumacher 
Cc. W. Snearly 
Sam B. Savage 

J. M. hag agg 
Townsend Bro 

Alf & Emma “Trushel 
Fred Turner 

Chas. Thomas 
Asa Tomlinson 
Doc Turk 


Take-It-Easy Ranch 

F. R. Vanhoozer 

M. F. Weston 

J. N. Whitworth, Sr. 

Weston & Cooksey 

J. N. West 

Duke White 

Cc. B. Williams 

C. V. Whitworth 

Forest Weston 

R. A. Weathersby 

Andy White 

0. T. Wienecke 

Gus D. Wheat 

Henry Wellborn 

Mrs. Elizabeth Welch 

Sam Wells 

Jack N. Whitworth 

West & Carson 

Ralph Walsh 

F. G. Walker, Jr. 

Rolan White 

F. J. Whittenburg 
& Son 

F. H. Whitehead 

Wesley White 

Mrs. Emmett Young 

Y-O Ranch 

Gus E. Young 


Elvin W. Lewis 
Mortenson Bros. 
Nevada Sheep Co. 
H. J. Newton 
Lester Oswald 
W. H. Parrish 
Heber Richins 
Lyle Stillman 
C, Darwin Stillman 
J. L. Smoot 
E. Wallace Smith 
L. S. Smart 
Spilsbury Land & 
Investment Co, 
Sharp Livestock Co. 
W. S. Thompson 
Guy W. Whittaker 
Cleo Wood 


Charles H. Body 

Buzzard Ranch Co. 

Guy E. Barker 

Martin T. Baskett 

B. B. Brooks Co. 

Bennett & Williams 

Banner Ranch Co. 

I. E. Bryan 

Bryan Land & Invest- 
ment Co. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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we 22 STALEY’S 


VE is our desire this year, as in the past 
to treat all of our customers with equality 
and fairness, regardless of the volume of 
their business. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, for the coming crop year beginning 
October 1, we will continue our plan of 
allocating to each Staley customer his pro- 
rata share of our production of soybean 
oil meal and soybean oil meal pellets. 


We are sincerely grateful for the many 
letters received from our customers com- 
mending us on the fairness with which we 
distributed our production of soybean oil 
meal pellets during the past year. 


STALEY ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AND PLANTS . . . AIRPLANE VIEW 
eet hd 
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Wool Market Clips 


THE MARKET 


ARIED reports of wool market activ- 

ities are coming from the Boston 
area at present. The Daily News Rec- 
ord calls the wool movement satisfac- 
tory. It states: “Good average, short 
fine territory wool moved freely for 
government contracts (August 23) at 
prices in line with the schedule of 
values for domestic shorn wools. Do- 
mestic fleeces of the three-eighths and 
quarterblood grades have continued to 
sell in various quantities for filling in 
purposes. Prices paid were $1.06, clean 
basis, for three-eighths with a dime less 
for quarterblood. In the Southwest, 
and Texas, in particular, fall wool and 
mohair are coming forward and over 
two million pounds of fall mohair in 
Texas have been placed under contract 
by eastern interests.” 

The Commercial Bulletin (August 
26) states that “the tempo of mill pro- 
duction, which now governs purchasing 
of wool to the nth degree, no doubt ac- 
counts for recent slackening of turnover 
in the raw material. Demand for pro- 
duction is unslackened and wool needs 
remain at wartime level, but purchasers 
keep close to current requirements. 
Caution because of war conditions aid- 
ed by a stabilized market in which there 
is no incentive for purchasing ahead, 
has kept business in domestic wool un- 
der restraint.” 

A glance at the 1943 report of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers gives considerable light on 
many factors that are affecting the pur- 
chase of raw wool. 

The continued decline in employment 
in mills constitutes the main problem. 
Sufficient Government and civilian or- 
ders are available for maximum produc- 
tion, but labor is in extremely short sup- 
ply. Between December, 1942, and De- 
cember, 1943, a 9.3 per cent reduction 
in the working force in textile mills oc- 
curred and since that time even a great- 
er loss is in evidence. Production in 
1943, however, did not decline and a 
record consumption of apparel wool was 
the result, 1,134,300,000 pounds, greasy 
shorn basis.’ This record was reached 
through increased working hours. Con- 
sumption for the first 6 months this 
year is about 92 per cent of 1943 for the 
same period. 
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Mills have been unable to compete 
with other war industries in the pay- 
ment of wages because of fixed ceilings 
on their products. But in spite of the 
fact that “increase in wage rates of mills 
in the wool textile industry since Janu- 
ary, 1941, has been from 30 per cent to 
40 per cent, or more than twice as great 
as the maximum increase of 15 per cent 
permitted under the Little Steel For- 
mula,” it has been impossible to secure 
sufficient labor. 

Other important reasons for the pur- 
chasing of raw materials on a “hand-to- 
mouth basis” are the present policy of 
renegotiation, deferment of deliveries 
and cancellation of Government con- 
tracts. These things cause the mills to 
proceed cautiously in making future 
commitments. Because of the prospects 
for a termination of the war with Germ- 
any, manufacturers are trying to pro- 
tect themselves. Difficulty is being en- 
countered, according to reports, in ob- 
taining sufficient mill capacity to com- 
plete recent Government orders. It is 
thought that the War Production Board 
will require the use of 50 per cent of all 
worsted spindle equipment for the 
Army unless Army requirements are 
met for 2 million yards of blanket cloth. 
4 million yards of 32-ounce overcoating, 
2,400,000 blankets, 800,000 yards of 20- 
ounce melton for war aid, 376,000 un- 
dershirts (50 per cent wool) , and 1,483,- 
000 pairs of drawers. 


IMPORTS 


It is difficult to get accurate reports 
on imports but it is known that wher- 
ever shipping space is available foreign 
wools are continuing to come in. 

Some estimate that imports from Au- 
stralia are down 50 per cent or better 
due to the “hand-to-mouth buying” be- 
ing practiced by importers and the fact 
that the Central Wool Committee of 
Australia has restricted exports of 
wools 64s and 58s. However, surpris- 
ingly heavy buying in Australia was re- 
ported for the first half of August. 

The official Wool and Sheep Bureau 
of Argentina states that during the first 
7 months of 1944 a total of 64,054 tons 
had been exported or an increase of 41.9 
per cent over 1943 for the same period. 
Where all of this has been sent is not 
stated. 


The War Production Board an- 
nounced on August 23 that import li- 
censes were issued on August 22 from 
Iran, Iraq, and Syria, and Montevideo 
licenses were being issued on the 23rd 
according to the Commercial Bulletin. 
It was also stated however, that no im- 
provement in the shipping situation 
from Uruguay was discernible at pres- 
ent. 


STOCKPILES 


Of the total of 10,028,986 pounds of 
foreign wool offered for sale by the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation in _ its 
twelfth auction on August 23rd, 6,221,- 
129 pounds were sold including reoffer- 
ings. 

This brings total offerings to date to 
over 190 million pounds, of which ap- 
proximately 116 million pounds or 
about 61 per cent of the wool offered, 
has been sold. This leaves about 214 
million pounds to be sold, based on the 
original estimate of 330 million. Of the 
remaining balance, approximately 15 
million pounds of Uruguayan wool is 
still stored in that country. Further 
auction sales have been announced for 
September 13 and 27, 


WOOL PRICES 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that growers are receiv- 
ing, on the average, higher prices for 
their wool than a year ago. But it 
should be recognized that this higher 
price does not mean increased income 
per fleece for the grower. This fact 
must be brought out because too often 
the higher price per pound is interpret- 
ed to mean a higher income for the 
grower, which, in most instances, is not 
the case. Wool is being purchased un- 
der dollar-and-cents ceilings set up in 
February, 1942, and there has been no 
change in these ceiling prices. Accord- 
ing to theory this increase in grease 
price of wool per pound reflects more 
clean wool per grease pound than was 
true a year ago on the same grade and 
quality of wool. The grower is not get- 
ting any more per fleece and after all 
that is the only criterion for judging. 


C.C.C. WOOL APPRAISALS 


Wool appraisals for the C.C.C. went 
to a new peak in the week ended Aug- 
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ust 19, according to the Commercial 
Bulletin, with a total of 17,402,517 
pounds, but fell to 11,487,482 pounds for 
the week ending August 30. This makes 
the total of wools appraised under the 
1944 program 246,888,962 pounds. 


Individuals in charge of the program 
indicate a considerably smaller shorn 
wool production than is estimated by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Reports indicate that a greater reduc- 
tion has been made and is being made 
in farm flocks. Probably the main 
reason for this is that farm crops are, 
at the present time, much more remu- 
nerative than sheep. It is a simple 
matter to reduce farm flocks and utilize 
the acreage for crops. This is not true 
of the range sheep business. 





1944 PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Among the Wool Market Clips in 
the August Wool Grower (page 32), 
was an item taken from the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of July 29, which re- 
ported a decrease of from 20 to 25 per 
cent in shorn wool production in 
the fleece wool states, in 1944, 15 
per cent in Texas and the territory 
wool states, and from 16 to 18 per cent 
for the entire country, on the basis of 
wool appraisals to July 15. _Total pro- 
duction for the year was estimated at 
310 to 315 million pounds. The fig- 
ures were attributed to the War Food 
Administration. 


On July 1, however, the Bureau of 


1944 Wool and Lamb Crops 


HE United States 1944 wool crop is 
estimated by the Department of Ag- 
riculture to be 8 per cent and the lamb 
crop 5.5 per cent below the 1943 levels. 


The Wool Clip 


For the current year wool production 
is placed at 355,129,000 pounds which is 
29,249,000 pounds (8 per cent) below 
that of last year, 4 per cent below the 
10-year average (1932-1941), and the 
smallest since 1936. While a slight de- 
crease in the average fleece weights is 
indicated, most of the reduction is ac- 
counted for in the smaller sheep popu- 
lation, estimated to be 45,254,000 head 
as against 48,573,000 in 1943, the de- 
crease being about 7 per cent. This 
year’s average weight of fleece is given 
as 7.85 pounds while that of last year 
was 7.91 pounds. 

For the 13 western states, wool pro- 
duction this year is estimated at 256,- 
963,000 pounds or 6 per cent less than 
the 1943 crop. Here again the large 
liquidation in stock sheep is the main 
factor, as the number of sheep shorn, is 
down about 6 per cent while the aver- 
age fleece weight fell only slightly; that 
is from 8.18 to 8.12 pounds. 

The table sets up the comparisons in 
production, fleece weights and sheep 
numbers between this year, 1943, and 
the 10-year average for the 13 western 
states (Texas and South Dakota in- 
cluded), and the United States as a 


increase in wool production is indicated, 
and there the estimated increase is 
based on a heavier fleece weight as 
there is a slight decrease in the stock 
sheep. The heaviest reduction (14 per 
cent) is found in Colorado, with Wash- 
ington and Oregon following closely 
with 12 per cent; South Dakota 11 per 
cent; and Utah 10 per cent. 

In the “native” or “fleece” wool states 
the estimated production this year is 
98,166,000 pounds from 13,610,000 sheep 
shorn with an average weight per fleece 
of 7.21 pounds. Compared with 1943, 
wool shorn is down 11,910,000 pounds 
or about 11 per cent, the number of 
sheep shorn is down 1,428,000 head or 
9 per cent and the weight per fleece is 
down from 7.32 pounds to 7.21 pounds. 
This is the smallest production of 
“fleece” wool since 1939. Included in 
the estimate of wool production in the 
native sheep states is the wool shorn at 
commercial feeding stations located in 
these states. The number shorn or to 
be shorn in 1944 at these stations is esti- 
mated at less than half the 1943 number. 
Numbers shorn in 1943 were quite large 
as a result of the program to increase 
shearling production. 


The Lamb Crop 


The United States lamb crop this 
year is 5.5 per cent smaller than 
that of 1943, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s estimates of July 























Agricultural Economics released its whole. It also gives the percentage dif- 1, 1944, nearly 9 per cent below the 
estimate of 1944 production, setting ferences between 1944 and 1943 as 1942 level, and about 3 per cent below 
up a total of 355,129,000 pounds, figured in the National Association of- the 10-year average, and the smallest 
which is only 8 per cent below their fice. Texas is the only state where an_ since 1937. The number of lambs raised 
1943 production figures. This report 
is covered here. When the appraisal res 
of the entire 1944 clip is finished, the STATE Wool Production* He Wt. Per Fleece He No. Sheep Shorn* d | 
correct facts will come to light, andthe _ : gEoo 55°S ss 5 

. 10 Year Av. ES<+S 10 Yr. Av. ESS 10 Yr. Av. E 
revised statement of shorn wool pro- ae a a 
duction from the B.A.E. early in the 1933-42 1943 1944 35 1933-42 1943 1944 35" 1933-42 1943 1944 >5 
woth, ephonting Ayalon teen ae ae ae Ee a nT 770 654 _ 632-3 
good deal of interest. In the meantime Calif, 23.692 22.375 21.093 —6 71 66 66 3.326 3.416 3.181 —7 
hry tn coudeed thet wien, Goo, Seam) ded teams ide Ee ot Te Ue 
ang Sp gsm ay enigeeonage ahs 30.216 30.945 28471 —8 94 89 89 3212 3.477 3.1998 
by the B.A.E. may be larger than it ev. 6.158 5.355 4998 —7 81 8285 +4 763 653 _ 588-10 
actualy i the ditternce in poder Oo ee ea “eo eae ek ok Bes UR Mig 
Cate wepenenpente Ty mes ines wns 116s €3 79 —4 im ide its 
so large as indicated by the W.F.A. Tex. 72.662 80.713 81.000 +1 81 76 7.7 + — ys = 
fi , for the B.A.E. ducti ti- Utah 19.954 20.718 18.585 —10 88 92 86 — ‘ ‘ } 
mene Gor 1943. which  oned bv hath, Wash. 5842 4894 4283 —1292 9191 — 637 “S43 “464-15 

F ‘ y Wvo. 31.146 32.997 29.118 —1296 989.5 —3 3.258 3367 3.065—9 
agencies, may also have been exces- West 268,684 274.202 256.963 —6 8.4 8.2 8.1 —1 32.106 33.535 31.644 —6 
— U.S. 369.727 384,378 355.129 —8 8.01 7.91 7.85—1 46.152 48.573 45.254 — 
The Editors * All numbers in thousands; that is, add 000. 
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The Lamb Crops—1942, 1943 and 1944 








Breeding Ewes, 1 yr. 
Old and Over, Jan. 1 


Lamb Crop Docked 
Percent of Ewes | Numbers Docked** 



































Numbers** | January 1 
STATE 1942 1943 1944; 1942 19438 1944 1942 1943 1944 
DviGGW .2...seccscc 548 514 488 85 79 78 467 408 382 
SO: ere 2,451 2,353 2,188 88 85 86 2,157 2,000 1,882 
Car 1,579 1,563 1,500 87 88 79 1,874 1,875 1,185 
En Nara 1,531 1,454 1,309 101 99 108 1,546 1,489 1,348 
ress 2,858 2,944 2,767 81 81 84 2,815 °.2,885 2,824 
MND pe Saris cata 584 555 511 81 81 7 473 450 899 
New Mexico? ............ 1,633 1,685 1,551 76 69 67 | 1,234 1,188 1,035 
WINER opis cneessest=s 1,216 1,181 1,007 88 80 89 | 1,070 905 896 
ee 1,566 1,582 1,479 94 89 81 1,470 1,409 1,192 
Le cna 6,765 7,103 6,464 68 63 71 4,600 4,475 4,589 
See 1,970 2,029 1,988 80 78 78 1,576 1,583 1,551 
Washington ............ 464 422 359 108 100 107 | 501 422 884 
WyOMming. .-.-..:-.-<.....;. 2,910 2,881 2,766 78 77 75 | 2,270 2,218 2,074 
Total 13 West States 26,075 26,166 24,377| 80.7 77.2 78.9| 21,053 20,202 19,241 
A Total 24 Atl. & So. l 
Central States ...... 3,161 3,104 2,854 96.0 95.7 96.6| 3,050 2,971 2,758 
B Total 11 North 100.0 96.3 96.7 | 8,501 8,187 17,604 
Central States ... 8,484 8,452 17,864 
| °° pee 37,720 37,722 35,095 86.4 83.0 84.4| 32,604 31,310 29,608 
* Includes Indian-owned sheep in Arizona and New Mexico 
A excludes Texas—B excludes So. Dakota. 
** All numbers in thousands; that is, add 000. 
this year is estimated at 29,603,000 head more early lambs than in 1943. The early 


as against 31,310,000 lastyear. 


In the 13 western states the crop is 5 
per cent smaller than last year’s, near- 
ly 9 per cent below the 1942 yield and 
the smallest since 1937. The 1944 aver- 
age lambing percentage of 78.9 exceed- 
ed that of the previous year by 1.7, but 
was 1.8 below that for 1942 and 6.3 un- 
der that of 1941, which was the peak 
in percentage yields since 1932. 


As in the case of wool, a 7 per cent 
reduction in breeding ewes accounts 
largely for the reduction in the lamb 
production. However, severe weather 
during the late winter and spring re- 
duced the lamb crop in western South 
Dakota, south-central and southwestern 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, parts of 
New Mexico; parts of Utah, and south- 
eastern Montana. Conditions, accord- 
ing to the Government report, during 
the past winter and spring were more 
favorable than a year earlier in Idaho, 
Washington, Montana, and Texas. In 
the sections that had unfavorable 
weather conditions the loss of lambs 
after marking was above that of recent 
years. The report further states: 


Both the early and late lamb crops are 
smaller than in 1948 and 1942. The early 
lambs, which move usually before August 1, 
make up about 20 per cent of the western 
crop. That crop is about 5 per cent smaller 
than in 1943. The strictly early lamb crop 
in California and Arizona is smaller than 
last year. In Idaho and Washington the early 
lamb crop is smaller than in 1943, with re- 
duced ewe numbers offsetting better lamb- 
Ing percentages. The Oregon early crop is 
about the same as in 1943. Texas had a few 
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lambs in the Northwest have moved slowly 
and the movement to late July was much re- 
duced from a year earlier. The movement 
of Texas early and new crop lambs to late 
July was much earlier than in 1943. Texas 
has marketed a record or near record num- 
ber of yearlings and other sheep during the 
late spring and summer. 

The late crop of western lambs is about 5 
per cent smaller than in 1943. The late lamb 
crop in the 12 states, excluding Texas, is 
about 7 per cent smaller than in 1943 and 10 
per cent below 1942. The late lambs have 
made very good gains in the higher and 
northern areas, with prospects of better 
weights and finish than last year. 

Late summer feed prospects are good in 
the northern and mountain areas. Dry range 
areas are confined mostly to western Texas, 
southern New Mexico and Arizona, local 
areas of eastern Washington and Oregon, 
with California range and pasture feed 
prospects below average. 


Western hay crops are good, with a very 
light carry over of hay and other feed crops. 
The prospects for grain and other feeds in 
the West are good, with the beet crop below 
average. 


Feed crop prospects are good in the west- 
ern corn belt and fairly good in the eastern 
corn belt. The southern great plains has 
good soil moisture with better prospects for 
wheat pastures than a year ago. 


That the future lamb crop will be 
small is indicated by the continued 
liquidation during the present year and 
the fact that the carry-over of ewe 
lambs on January 1, 1944, amounted to 
4,429,000 head as against 4,863,000 head 
the previous year and 5,690,000 in 1942, 
the holdings of ewe lambs not being suf- 
ficient, the Government report states, 
for replacements to cover death losses 
and average cullings in the western 
states. 


Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Platform 


A three-point wool program was rec- 
ommended by the Colorado wool 

growers in their convention in Denver, 

July 26-28 (N.W.G., August, p. 24): 


1. That no foreign wools be purchased 
directly or indirectly by the Govern- 
ment. 


2. That present excess wools be dis- 
posed of at as early a date as can be at 
minimum interference with domestic 
wool, 


3. That sufficient tariff protection be 
given to the wool growing industry so 
that the same may be continued in the 
United States. 


They suggesed that, if it were neces- 
sary to subsidize foreign countries to 
keep their good will or for some other 
reasons, it be done by grants of money 
rather than by purchases of raw ma- 
terials which create large stockpiles 
here and disorganize our own industry. 

The passage of a bounty law similar 
to that effective in Utah was also voted. 
The resolution stated explicitly, how- 
ever, that the action was intended to 
supplement and not to interfere with the 
work of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Action by the convention also proposes 
legislation that will augment the preda- 
tory control fund by setting aside for 
that purpose one dollar out of the sale 
of each hunting license. 


Colorado wool growers expressed 
their opposition to any increase in fees 
for the use of forage on Taylor Grazing 
Districts and favored the enactment of 
the McCarran bill (S-1867) , which pro- 
vides for the legal recognition of ad- 
visory boards, with some amendments. 
They are also asking for a larger pro- 
gram on the eradication of noxious 
weeds on forest grazing lands and that 
national forest administrative expenses 
be reduced and the money thus saved 
used in improvement of the ranges. 


The work of the National Associa- 
tion’s officials, particularly in Washing- 
ton, was commended, and thanks was 
also given to Senators Johnson and 
Millikin for their excellent assistance. 
In memory of the untiring efforts of the 
late W. C. Osborn on behalf of the wool 
growers of Colorado, a cup or prize 
bearing his name is to be presented by 
the Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion for the best fleece at the National 
Western Stock Show. 
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The Lamb Markets 


Chicago 


A®s usual the August supply of sheep 

at Chicago was small and the least 
for the month since 1940 and, with that 
exception, the smallest in many years. 
The contribution was approximately 
150,000, of which 75 per cent came di- 
rect to packers.| The salable supply 
was largely native fed stock of medium 
and indifferent quality. There were 
many common short-fed lambs offered 
and only a moderate number of good 
to choice. The supply for the first eight 
months totaled 1,250,000 or more than 
100,000 less than for the corresponding 
time last year. At 20 market points the 
supply was also about 100,000 head be- 
low the same time last year. 


Demand was generally good during 
the month and prices did not change 
greatly from the July quotations and 
ran pretty even most of the month, as 
the salable supply was unusually small. 
The variation in the tops was due main- 
ly to the difference in quality. Buyers 
put a considerable stress on quality and 
were inclined to ignore lower grades 
having unattractive pelts. 


Early in the month choice native fed 
lambs topped at $15.10, with the bulk 
showing a wide spread of $12 to $14.75. 
Most of the good lambs sold at $14 to 
$14.75 and the bulk of the common at 
$12.50 to $13.50. During the whole 
month ram lambs sold $1 under the 
price paid for other lambs and there 
were a good many ram lambs offered. 
Around the middle of the month the 
price dropped temporarily till the best 
lambs sold at $14.35 but, with light re- 
ceipts, there was a quick revival and be- 
fore the close a large percentage of the 
good lambs sold at $14.50 to $15, with 
a liberal sprinkling at $15.10. Range 
lambs were exceptionally scarce for this 
season of the year because, traders ex- 
plained, the movement was largely to 
the West Coast where demand was 
greatly broadened by the unusual call 
for mutton products for the armed 
forces. 


The best range lambs received during 
the month came from Washington and 
topped at $15.40, which was highest 
since June 26. A large percentage of 
the Washington lambs sold at $14 to 
$15.10. They carried a 10 to 25 per cent 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U.S. Inspected 














1944 1943 

Sieugnter. Virst 7 Months ........................................ 11,764,345 11,379,50 
AE a ae Cae eae EE CET EOE eRe ore Aug. 26 Aug. 28 
Slaughter at 32 Centers - o.oo ccc cece 351,320 454,95: 
Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Spring) 

OO gS |. hn eee $14.66 $14.03 

fe a ee 12.65 12.18 
New York Avg. Western Dressed Lamb Prices * 

Ceeee, Deen eee ce 26.38 26.38 

Cm, BRD NG naan gene 24.88 24.88 

Commercial, all-weights —........20..00220.0eeeeeee ee 22.88 22.88 

Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 
July 1944 June 1944 July 1943 
Average live weight (pounds) .......... 82.6 82.0 86.2 
Average yield (per cent) —.................. 45.9 46.4 45.9 
Average cost per 100 Ibs. ($) 0.0... 10.97 11.68 11.93 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—July 
1944 1943 

SES A ete arn ORES YY REN 9 Oi der el noe ade Date wee 1,078,584 844,992 
MII ic. scons Daccontcsseatcbce vasa sn ccanabies satis oanaianaecanaanenaenatitS 633,657 335,011 
le le oii i lorie eae oe 4,795,042 5,426,963 
Sy I IE = sic cgssenaseeniesedaesensoeonecheteebics 1,897,550 1,987,648 








W.F.A., are ceiling prices. 


*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the 








medium end, which made the range of 
prices comparatively broad. Included in 
the month’s sales were some Illinois-fed 
Arizona lambs that averaged 86 pounds 
at $12.75. Late in the month a ship- 
ment of California springers with Num- 
ber 1 and 2 pelts sold at $13.65. These 
lambs were not very good. Low grade 
and cull lambs were hard to sell all 
month at $8.50 to $12. 

Considerable correspondence was re- 
ceived by commission men regarding 
the feeder prospect, but not many lambs 
of that type came in. A notable sale 
was two cars of Washington blackfaces 
averaging 73 pounds at $13.50. Another 
lot of less attractive lambs went to the 
country at $12. There was plenty of 
inquiry but country buyers are inclined 
to hold back till they can get a better 
line on the corn crop and the probable 
price for later feeding. Many say they 
will not feed if the O.P.A. keeps the 
price of corn at the present level. Aside 


from the price of feed, the cost of labor 
is a big factor which is causing the mid- 
west farmer to study the situation care- 
fully. 

Farmers are watching the market 
dial in the West closely. Sales reported 
at $11 to $12 are considered too high to 
be in the range of safety by many and 
they are holding back for lower figures. 
Recent rains are said to have stimulated 
buying in the wheatfield area of Kansas 
and Nebraska. Buyers are showing 
most interest in lambs with weights that 
can be run through the mill in a shorter 
period of time. 

Yearlings have met with a good de- 
mand all month but not many were re- 
ceived. Prices ranged from $10 to 
$12.50, with a string from Texas at $12. 

Fat ewes met with a good demand all 
month but there was a weak call for the 
lower grades of the native class. A 
shipment of good Washington ewes 
topped the list at $5.50 and some good 
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Montana ewes brought $5.40. The bulk 
of the native stock sold at $4 to $5. 

{t is reported that a good many mid- 
west farmers will shift to lambs this 
fall if conditions are satisfactory. Gov- 
ernment figures show a decrease of 41 
per cent in cattle feeding because the 
future does not look promising. Hog 
raisers are also discouraged and many 
farmers coming to market recently 
have declared that they will not feed 
hogs on high-priced corn and take a 
chance. They say they prefer to sell 
the corn, if the price is higher than $1 
per bushel, so long as there is a ceiling 
on the market that stops the upward 
trend of prices. 

Frank E. Moore. 


Kansas City 


OTAL sheep passing through the 
Kansas City market for the first 
eight months of 1944 amounted to over 
1,500,000 head, which was nearly 30,000 
more than for the corresponding period 
of 1943. Actual figures were 1,518,286 
for 1944 and 1,489,166 up to September 
1, 1943. Over a half million of these, 
however, were headed for eastern feed 
lots on through billing and the salable 
supplies during this period of 1944 have 
been less than during the corresponding 
period a year ago. Salable sheep and 
lambs for the first eight months of 1944 
totaled 895,465 and for the same period 
of 1943, the total was 1,084,218. For the 
month of August salable sheep and 
lambs at this market totaled 108,233 
head, about 16,000 more than the 92,895 
for the same month last year. Reversing 
the trend for the year to date, this 
month of August found a smaller total 
number of sheep than a year ago, 158,- 
041 as compared with 217,167 in August 
of 1943. 

The Kansas City sheep market has 
shown considerable fluctuation from 
day to day during the month, but at the 
close there is little net change as com- 
pared with the close of July. Spring 
lambs of good and choice grade are 
steady to a quarter higher at $14.25 to 
$15 with 80- to 87-pound Colorado of- 
ferings, the first of the season, bringing 
the outside figure. Medium and good 
grades of spring lambs are steady to’a 
quarter lower at $12.75 to $14 while 
common lots are 25 to 50 cents lower at 
$10 to $12.50. Shorn yearling wethers 
of good and choice grade are a quarter 
lower for the month at $11 to $12; while 
medium and good kinds are steady to 
a quarter lower at $9.75 to $10.75. Shorn 
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MONTANA STATE 


RAM and EWE SALE 


Billings, Montana 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23,—1:00 P. M. 


SALE TO BE HELD AT THE 
BILLINGS PUBLIC STOCKYARDS | 
Reliable, responsible Montana breeders offer their best Rams and 


Ewes for your inspection. Only the very top kinds—an exclusive 
showing and sale of quality sheep. 


550 RAMS AND EWES 


130 Rambouillet and Rambouillet-Lincoln Cross 
75 Panama Yearling Rams 
75 Hampshire Ram Lambs 
12 Hampshire Yearling Rams 
5 Hampshire Two-Year-Old Rams 
45 Hampshire Ewe Lambs 
132 Hampshire Ewes, | to 4 Years Old 


Sale Sponsored by 


Yellowstone Purebred Sheep Breeders Association 


Mary Giles, Limestone, Montana, Secretary 
W. J. (Bill) Hagen—AUCTIONEERS—Norm Warsinske 


























GET EXTRA VITAMIN BENEFITS FROM 








FUL-0-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES! 


JES re 4 Tee 


eee Sa _ SS 





2 See eS 5. 
~ -_ SS ws — oN Le * —— = ~ = 


FALL AND WINTER RANGE usually fails to 
supply the essential vitamins that breeding 
flocks need. Even ordinary range supple- 
ments are often lacking in necessary vitamins 
and organic salts. That’s why Ful-O-Pep 
Range Breeder Cubes are fortified with Na- 
ture’s Richest Vitamin Combination, Con- 
centrated Spring Range*—a Vitamin Boost 
derived from young, tender cereal grasses 
along with other rich sources. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES give 
outstanding results because they are built on 


an oats base, and oats you know, is Nature’s 
prize grain for sound growth and develop- 
ment. Combined with the oats you find qual- 
ity proteins plus essential minerals and vita- 
min sources to make them nutritious and a 
healthful benefit to the flock. 


THEY PROVIDE an appetizing variety of en- 
ergy-giving and heat-producing sources to 
help bring your flock through the winter 
in top condition. Order your supply from 
your Ful-O-Pep dealer. For more details 
write to *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. 1-76, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Dis- 
counts on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 
6c each. Prepared Bait, $1.00 per bottle. Free 
Literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, INC. 
Las Animas, Colorado 








Moncreiffe 


CORRIEDALES and 
HAMPSHIRES 


Will have Corriedale ewes, eligible for 
registration, mixed ages, for sale by 
September lst. Do not wish to breed 
them at the ranch, but have a number 
of high-class stud rams to be sold with 
them. Can take orders now for as long 
as they last. 


Also Stud Corriedale and Hampshire 
rams for sale, and 300 head of Field Cor- 
riedale yearling rams, 200 ewe lambs, 
eligible for registry, delivery at any 
time. Also a number of Hamp ram 
lambs, eligible for registry, fit for full 
service this fall. Delivery from August 
15th on, at reasonable prices 


Also 1100 head of half blood Corriedale 


range S-year old ewes at reasonable 
prices 


POLO RANCH 


MALCOLM MONCREIFFE, Owner 
FRANK SWENSON, Shepherd and Mgr. 


BIG HORN, WYOMING 











CORRIEDALE 


A heavy-shearing, 
long-stapled breed 
with a real carcass. 
Be sure you get 
Corriedales, not 
some crossbred 
which resembles 
this established 
breed. 





Made to order for the ideal farm and 
range sheep. Adaptable to all condi- 
tions. 


FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 


Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


A consolidation of the American and National 
Associations as of July 1, 1944 
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ewes are generally steady for the period 
with good and choice grades selling 
from $4.50 to $5 and common and medi- 
um lots $2.50 to $4.25. 

The feature of trading during the 
final week of the month was the sale of 
a shipment of good and choice Colorado 
spring lambs averaging 87 pounds at 
$15. Other Colorados of less desirable 
quality sold downward to $14.25. Na- 
tives topped at $14.50 with the bulk of 
the good and choice trucked-in lots at 
$14.25. Medium and good arrivals 
ranged from $12.50 to $14 including sev- 
eral cars from Texas at $12.50 to $13.25. 
Common shipments brought $10.50 to 
$12.50 with only occasional lots of light- 
weight culls under $10. Odd lots of 
good and choice yearlings reached $12; 
several load lots from $11.35 to $11.75, 
and the common and medium ship- 
ments, $9.50 to $10.75. Slaughter ewes 
topped at $5 and good and choice lots 
found dependable outlet at $4.75 to $5. 
Common and medium bunches were 
most numerous at $3 to $4.25. There 
was some improvement in the demand 
for breeding ewes and good-mouthed to 
young lots cleared readily at $5.50 to 
$7. 

Bob Riley 


Omaha 


RELATIVELY poor quality of the fat 

lamb offering sent prices sharply 
lower early last month, but as the qual- 
ity improved prices steadily worked 
higher to close strong to 15 cents above 
the end of July and almost $1.00 above 
the month’s low time. The lack of de- 
sirable finish on the month’s early of- 
fering probably was due in part to poor 
range conditions in certain areas. With 
other ranges in good condition, lambs 
in those sections were being held back 
for further finishing. Indications are 
that the supply of range lambs on the 
Omaha market will increase consider- 
ably in the next thirty days. 

One string of choice Idahos earned 
$15.15 early last month and after that 
the top dropped as much as $1.25 or 
more to a low of $13.75. When the bet- 
ter quality lambs began to reach the 
market, about the middle of August, 
prices began an upward trend that car- 
ried the top to $14.65 as the month 
closed. Native lambs followed the 
course set by rangers, although that 
kind failed to make as much gain at the 
close and ended weak to a quarter low- 





WANTED! 


One hundred full blood 
Suffolk Ewes-Yearlings 
not registered 


LEE WARREN 


LIVINGSTON, MONT. 











NEW! EWE MARKER *<. 


aeeh 4 A scier E marker 
* during k ng s on. No 
gh, ; Ram ‘ Ww 
a, days to pai risket 

Ww - 









Stays on Ram en 
ing season 





Quantity prices. 
MAX W. THAETE 
Route 6, Box 805. 
Denver 14, Colorado 


CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exciusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 


DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS'N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 


























SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
breeders, write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 


VY A WV Lit) cretary 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 


The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additional information. 
Paul P. Hite, President 
W. L. Henning, Secretary 
State College, Pa. 




















Juin Purpose” 
SHROPSHIRES | 


There is matchless pride in a fine ' 
flock of Shropshire sheep. They ‘3 
give you two sources of income — 
meat and wool combined. Quality e 
unexcelled. Easy-keepers, hardy, Seale 
good grazers. Lambs fatten readi- ® WRITE FOR 
ly. Record percentage are twins. FREE booklet, 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE REGISTRY ASSOCIATION also breeder 


Lafayette 28. indiana directory. 
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er than they were selling at the end of 
July. 

Receipts totaling around 212,000 head 
were a little short of a year ago but still 
larger than any other August since 
1939. Not as many of the arrivals came 
billed direct to packer buyers as the 
previous month. 

Feeder demand broadened under the 
influence of ample rainfall in the local 
feeding areas that assured a maximum 
of fall pasture and practically promised 
a good corn crop. Good and choice 
feeders were quotable to $13.25 all 
month although not enough were here 
to fill the demand until after the middle 
of the session. On the last day of the 
month best feeders moved at $13.35 to 
close strong, being 25 cents higher than 
at the end of July, and the highest since 
June. Most market men look for in- 
creased feeder shipments during the 
next thirty days, although the run is 
not expected to reach the proportions of 
last September, and indications are 
there will be ample demand in the local 
feeding areas to absorb the supply. 

Due to increased shipments of fat 
ewes from the range country, prices 
failed to recover from the low levels 
they reached in July and tops dropped 
to $4.75, the lowest monthly top in Oma- 
ha since 1941. As the month closed a 
few good ewes brought $5; however, 
closing rates were mostly 25 cents lower 
than the July close. Due to an antici- 
pated reduction of range flocks, quite 
a few old ewes are expected on the 
market for the next two months. 

Country demand for breeding ewes 
was limited, due to the shortage of labor 
in the corn belt, although a few solid- 
mouthed kinds changed hands from 
$4.85 to $5.75. 

Several shipments of fat yearlings 
brought from $11 to $11.75 and an oc- 
casional string of thin yearlings went 
to feeder buyers from $9.50 to $10.85. 


Dave Lorenson 


St. Joseph 


RECEIPTS for the month of August 

were 83,257 compared with 84,352 in 
July and 109,127 in August last year. 
Of the month’s total 42,808 were from 
native territory and the balance from 
the West and Southwest. 

The lamb market was very uneven, 
and closed around 25 cents lower than 
a month ago. The high point of the 
month was during the first week, when 
best trucked-in natives sold up to $14.75 


September, 1944 


Wynn S. Hansen 








REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET 1 
‘ RAMS 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBRED) 
For Immediate or Summer Delivery 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 











Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Association 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


An Nounces: 


That this year’s National Show and Sale will 
be held October 26, 1944 at Minot, North Dakota. 


Several hundred Recorded Columbia Sheep will be consigned to 


this sale. 


Recorded Columbia sheep have been inspected individually by 
qualified Columbia judges and must meet the high standards required 
by this association. 


For further information write E. M. Gregory, Mgr., Fargo, N. Dak. 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
R. E. Brown. Sec’y. 


Bozeman, Montana 











SPECIAL 


FOR SALE or Lease 500 head good young 
PUREBRED BREEDING EWES—mixed ages 





FOR SALE 100 GOOD OLD REGISTERED STUD EWES 





September or October delivery 


WRITE US ABOUT THESE 


Rams and Ewes for sale at the Ranch at all times 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


W. C. OLSEN, Mgr. Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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KILL WORMS 
IN SHEEP - GOATS - HOGS - POULTRY 


SAVE THE SHEEP, LAMBS AND PIGS, SAVE FEED— 
PHENOTHIAZINE KILLS WORMS 
Recommended by Experiment Stations and Wool Growers Associations. No other 


drug in the last 100 years has been so highly recommended by Experiment Stations 
and Government Agencies as Phenothiazine. 


Feed by mass treatment. THE AMERICAN TRINITY MIXTURE or THE THREE STARS, 
STOMACH, ROUND AND NODULAR WORM CONTROL FOR SHEEP, LAMBS AND 





GOATS. 


Formulas:— 


Trinity 1-9 Mixture (ton mix) 
Salt 1789 lbs.; 
Price $12.00 per 100 Ibs. 


Salt 1500 Ibs.; 


Bicarbonate of Soda; 
100 Ibs. 





Du Pont’s Pure Phenothiazine 200 lbs.; 


Potassium Iodide 1 lb.— 


Three Stars Stomach, Round and Nodular Worm Control Mixture (ton mix) 
Du Pont’s Pure Phenothiazine 140 lbs.; 
and 359 lbs. Minerals—composed of Steamed Bone Meal; Calcium Carbonate; 
Iron Sulphate and Copper Sulphate.—Price $10.00 per 


Potassium Iodide 1 Ib.;: 


PURE PHENOTHIAZINE—MIX YOUR OWN 


1 lb. can—$1.25; 5 lb. cans—$6.00; 5 lb. drum—$5.75; 10 lb. drum—$11.00; 25 lb. drum— 
$23.50; 50 lb. drum—$45.00; 100 lb. drum—$90.00 and 150 lb. drum—$127.50. 


Direct from Factory to YOU. All pnces are delivered. 
paid to your station and guaranteed. 


Get our prices on ton or carload lots delivered. 


FEED DEPARTMENT 


WILT FARMS, Hillsboro, Indiana 


Freight and Parcel Post 









Kills all 
TICKS 


COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and important 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable ! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 

Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $26.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.95 atyourdealer, Formore 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 

Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Enough Sod co fo} 2) a 
aC Dip Dipping 
nul POWDER 
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RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 


They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 


President Vice-President 
W. S. Hansen Virgil J. Powell 
Collinston, Utah San Angelo, Texas 











with rail-shipped kinds at $15, while on 
the close the same kinds sold at $14. 
and $14.50. 

Western lambs arrived the last haif 
of the month and sales ranged largely 
$13.50 @ 14.25 with choice grades quot- 
ed to $14.50 or better on the extreme 
close. Feeding lambs met with a good 
demand, with best kinds selling mostiy 
at $13.25, and others $12.75 @ 13. The 
market for aged sheep closed steady 
with a month ago. Best ewes sold large- 
ly $4.50 @ 5, with culls down to 382. 
Yearlings ranged from $10.50 @ 12.50. 

H. H. Madden 


Wt 


Denver 


GHEEP receipts at Denver for August, 
1944, totaled approximately 142,764 
head compared to 195,269 head in Aug- 
ust, 1943, a decrease of about 52,500 
head. During the first eight months of 
1944 receipts totaled 905,000 compared 
to about 1,034,000 in 1943, a decrease of 
approximately 29,000 head. 

During the first week under review, 
better grade spring lambs advanced un- 
der dwindling receipts, common and 
medium kinds holding largely steady. 
Lambs selling above $13 closed mostly 
15 to 25 cents higher. Other lambs and 
ewes were not quotably changed. Early 
in the week, four doubles of Colorado 
springers, grading mostly choice, 
topped at $15.40. They averaged 84 to 
94 pounds. Choice truck-ins later sold 
up to the same price. A load of Idahos 
grading mostly good brought $14.50 flat, 
sorted. The practical top paid on ewes 
was $5 for good and choice truck-ins. A 
load of common California ewes with 
No. 1 pelts went east at $2.75. With the 
exception of part-load lots of new-crop 
feeding lambs selling at $11.50 to $12, 
the replacement trade was not tested. 

For the week of August 7, consider- 
able unevenness developed. The early 
market on choice spring lambs held 
steady. Later, choice springers ad- 
vanced 15 to 25 cents to the highest level 
since June. Choice Colorado spring 
lambs in load lots reached $15.40 flat. 
Some medium to good Colorados and 
Idahos made $14 flat. Choice truck-ins 
were very active, finally reaching 
$15.65. Other classes continued scarce 
and showed little price change. Good 
and choice trucked-in ewes brought $5. 
Load lots of medium Idaho ewes with 
No. 1 pelts sold at $4.75, common Cali- 
fornias at $3. A load of good 70-pound 
Idaho feeding lambs went out at $12.25. 

Slaughter spring lambs broke sharp- 
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ly during the next week, recovering 
part of the decline later. Monday’s sal- 
able run totaling nearly 15,000 was the 
largest of the season to date. One half 
of the supply, or 22 doubles of choice 
Colorados, sold at $15.25, on Monday; 
some medium to good Idahos and Wy- 
omings, $13.40 to $13.80. A 5-double 
string of Idahos sorted from 6 doubles 
selling at $14 late, also graded medium 
and good. Choice truck-ins did not 
beat $15.10. The practical top on both 
rail-shipped and trucked-in ewes, grad- 
ing medium to good, was $4.75. The 
replacement trade was largely steady. 
Good and choice new-crop feeding 
lambs from Idaho went out at $12.85. 
A short load going at $11.50 scaled 69 
pounds. A big string of trucked-in old- 
crop feeder lambs and yearlings made 
$9.75. 


Slaughter spring lambs gained some 
price ground this week and held the ad- 
vance, closing mostly steady to 15 cents 
higher with spots up more. Other class- 
es showed very little price change. 
Choice Colorado fat spring lambs 
topped at $15.25, seventeen doubles go- 
ing at this price. Medium to good 
Colorados and Utahs landed at $13.75 
to $14.75, Idahos going at $14.10. Choice 
truck-ins sold up to $15.10. Ewes were 
scarce, A few truck-ins grading mostly 
good sold to killers at $4.75 each day, 
this price representing the top for the 
week to this class. Only scattered loads 
of feeding lambs were offered from day 
to day. Good and choice range loads 
averaging 70- to 82-pounds went out at 
$12.50 to $12.75, these coming from Ida- 
ho and Colorado. 


For the last week of the month the 
market showed an early break due 
largely to liberal receipts. The decline 
on strictly good and choice kinds was 
recovered later. Monday’s salable run 
of spring lambs, totaling 54 doubles, be- 
came the largest run of the season to 
date. On the same day eight doubles 
of choice Colorados averaging 85 to 99 
pounds topped at $15.15. Truck-ins 
sold up to $15 freely. Practically all of 
the lambs were from Colorado. Other 
classes were not quotably changed. 
Slaughter ewes, both in load lots and 
trucked-in lots, sold up to $4.75. Con- 
sidering the size of daily receipts, feed- 
ing lambs were rather scarce. Most good 
and choice range loads went out eat 
$12.50 to $12.75. The latter price was 
paid for 70- to 72-pound weights. 


Jacqueline O’Keefe 


September, 1944 


Ogden 


RECEIPTS of sheep and lambs at Og- 

den during August amounted to 
452,389 head as compared with 473,348 
head last year, bringing the total re- 
ceipts for eight months to 1,125,124 
head, which is approximately the same 
as last year. Sales for the month 
amounted to 80 per cent as against 74 
per cent in August 1943. 


Prices on fat lambs fluctuated con- 
siderably during the month, but re- 





ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 





THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suftolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 
Second Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Utah 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 


Idaho 

Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. r 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pedigree Blanks. Etc., Address the Secretary. 

Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











$121.50. 





EDWARDS’ WOLF 


and Coyote Exterminator Capsules 
got nine coyotes one night that brought 
Free formulas and instructions. Get 
Edwards’ real Coyote Scent. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Livingston, Mont. 











Selection. 


Boise 





Eighteenth Annual 


POCATELLO RAM SALE 


NION STOCKYARDS 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 


A Proven Source for the Best of Good Rams 


759 RAMS 


Hampshires, Suffolks, Suffolk-Hampshires 
Panamas, Columbias, Lincoln-Rambouillets 
Corriedales and Lincolns 
“Strictly a Breeders’ Sale” 


Conveniently Segregated for your Close Inspection, Comparison and 
More Good Rams than at any Other Point. 
sponsible Idaho Breeders Consigning Their Best. 


Reliable and Re- 


‘Sponsored by Idaho Wool Growers Association 
Box 2598 


Idaho 
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mained consistent on both feeders and 
shorn ewes for slaughter. 

The first week saw good and choice 
fat range lambs selling at $14.65 the first 
day with a jump to $15 the next two 
days, then a drop to $14.40 and $14.50, 
winding up at the end of the week at 


$14.10. Feeder lambs remained steady 
at $12.75 to $12.85 for the entire week. 
Shorn ewes sold at $4.50 to $4.85, with 
bulk at $4.75. 

During the following week prices 
dropped from $14.10-14.25 down to 
$13.85, then climbed back to $14.25 he- 








Kandsa4 City LIVESTOCK MARKET 


HAS 


FACILITIES AND ORGANIZATION 


THAT WILL BOOST 
THE NET PROCEEDS 


FOR THE SALE OF YOUR SHEEP 
Kansas City Stock Yards Co. 








fore again receding to $14 at the ck 
of the week. Feeders started out stea: 
at $12.75 but dropped at the end of t 
week to $12.40-12.50. Ewes went down 
from $4.75 to $4.50. 

The market again dropped to $13.85 
at the start of the third week but slow 
climbed back, with good and choice fat 
range lambs selling at $13.85 to $14 
Feeders were steady during the we« 
selling at $12.40 to $12.50. Shorn ewes 
showed slight increase from $4.50 to 


$4.75. 


stay aay at rte price for seven lien s “te t 
the end of the month, the market start- 
ed to falter, so that a few sold at $14.10 
to $14.25 but the bulk went at $14. Feed 
ers closed at a price renge still from 
$12.40 to $12.60 sorted. 

Utah truck-ins started moving in vol- 
ume about August 6, selling at $14 on 
fats and $12.25 on feeders. About the 
middle of the month they were bringing 
$13 and $12 and towards the end of the 
month were selling at $14 for fats and 
$11.75 for feeders. 


(Fat lamb prices dropped $1 a hun- 
dred during the first five days of Sep- 
tember at Ogden under heavier re- 
ceipts.) 

C. R. Knowles 

















Ship To 


THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


- - 
3 @ Mio 





Private Room With 
Running Water! 


Yes, Sir—That’s What Your Consignment of 
Livestock to the Sioux City Stock Yards Gets... 
Whether It’s One Head or a Carload 


For the Best of Care While They're There 


png 


: 7 
ON ames! 4 O PC 


FOR THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


_—, 
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| CAN'T MAKE 
BEEFSTEAK! 


: WHY FEED ME 
: LIKE A STEER? 
































1€ Ranchmen today agree that mineral feeding is 
id 
necessary. The only question is: “What mineral 
n- shall I feed?” 
p- 
'e- The right answer is: “MoorMan’s Minerals.” 
MoorMan’s, world’s oldest and largest mineral 
1 feed manufacturer, has been in business almost 60 thing as an all-purpose, “shotgun” type mineral 
| years. In its research laboratories, at its experiment mixture. The mineral requirements for making wool 
station, and on the farms and ranches of thousands and mutton are different than for making beef. 
of customers, MoorMan’s has determined what min- 
And that is why MoorMan’ kes 12 diff t 
erals are needed by every kind of livestock and ” ne ee eee wane 
: mineral feeds including 2 different minerals for the 
poultry, and in what amounts they are needed. ; 
range country—one especially built for sheep... 
That is why MoorMan’s knows there is no such the other specially built for cattle. 
50-lb. block 5-lb. blockette 
Available in convenient, labor-saving, weather-resistant 50 pound blocks and 
also 5-pound blockettes, MoorMan's Range Minerals for Sheep supplies all the 
minerals range sheep are known to need... in the right amounts... and ata 
cost no greater than that of minerals in powdered form. 
ASK YOUR MOORMAN DEALER OR sentnits ts. 0. 
Dept. M-133, 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON Quincy, Il 
Without obligation to me, please send full information 
9 about MoorMan’s Minerals for Sheep on Range. 
Sool Mans el Scena 
Address or R.F.D. Re Eee ee 
MINERAL FEEDS “ . 
ounty : State 
= MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept M-133, Quincy, Ill. 
cower September, 1944 
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Auxiliary Activities 


Utah's Report... 


"THE members of the Utah Auxiliary 

to the Wool Growers are a very 
busy group. Though the regular meet- 
ings are discontinued until fall, the an- 
nual summer outings and picnics are 
being held conjointly with the men, and 
are outstanding social events. 

Even though regular meetings are not 
being held, the work is ever going for- 
ward and our women are shouldering 
their responsibility in voluntary war 
service work and are giving many hours 
of time to this most worthy cause. 

Many of them have spent the summer 
out on the range with their husbands 
and sons, giving moral support and see- 
ing that they are getting the proper food 
required for such long hours of labor. 
They have also spent many hours in 
the kitchen diligently and skillfully pre- 
paring fruits and vegetables for winter 
use, that they may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that their families will not 
want for the necessary vitamins when 
ration stamps are not sufficient to care 
for their needs. 

In our Fall program we are again of- 
fering a prize for the regular 4H Club 
contest in making of woolen suits and 
dresses. Prizes will also be given to the 
auxiliary member contributing the most 
hours to war service. 

Through cooperation of Parent- 
Teacher organizations, contests and 
prizes will be given for best poems, 
stories, essays and songs which deal 
with the importance of our sheep in- 
dustry. 

Rules and regulations covering these 
contests will be out soon, as a special 
committee is busy working on them. 

Our war effort project of saving fats, 
paper, and all salvage material will be 
carried on as usual. 

Our women are still knitting sweaters 
for our boys, and will continue to do so, 
as well as make many more afghans for 
hospitals, 

The women’s organizations of each 
community are being asked by local 
wool growers’ auxiliaries to give at least 
one program during the winter which 
will help them to better understand the 
use and importance of wool, and lamb. 
Radio programs will be carried on as 
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Utah Auxiliary Officers attend National Ram 


Sale. From left to right, Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt 
Lake City, historian; Mrs. Delbert Chipman, Ameri- 
can Fork, president; Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Heber City, 
first vice president; Mrs Vern Houston, American 
Fork, secretary; and Mrs. S. |. Greer, Salt Lake City, 
second vice president 


usual. We are also assisting the men’s 
organizations with an exhibit at the 
State Fair. 

We intend to organize new branches 
wherever possible. The executive com- 
mittee is busy making plans for organ- 
ization work for the early fall. As it is 
a time when we purchase our family 
clothing, we are urging that woolen ma- 
terials be used as extensively as pos- 
sible, not only because of their warmth 
and attractiveness, but for durability. 

We, the women of the Utah Auxiliary 
to the Wool Growers, respect the occu- 
pation in which our husbands are en- 
gaged, and we uphold them in this en- 
terprise, and wish to help them gain 
for it the respect it deserves. We are 
working out a program which will be 
helpful to them, end we know that every 
day we receive a just reward for all we 
do to help them. 

Where is there an industry which of- 
fers more, if we but accept our respon- 
sibility. It takes us to the great open 
spaces, where we can enjoy the moun- 
tains, streams, flowers, birds, and all 
that God gave us to enjoy. We cen live 
with nature, and her peace can flow in- 
to our souls as sunshine into the trees. 
Even the winds give us freshness and 
the storms give us energy. 


We see our sheep partake of the deli- 
cate flowers and grasses, and drink from 
springs of cool fresh waters. We proud- 
ly watch the lambs grow and play on 
the hillside, and soon we offer to the 
world the most delicate and delicious 
meat known to mankind, and the most 
indispensable article of war, the wool 
which gives warmth and comfort, and 
protection to our fighting boys. We have 
the satisfaction of being engaged in an 
industry useful to others and pleasant 
to ourselves, an industry which turns 
grass into food and clothing for man- 
kind. 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman 





THE MAN ON THE RANGE 


I’m the aristocrat of the hills. 

I’ve the best that this whole world affords. 
I’m free from the force of the wills; 
From those who may govern my words. 


I go where I wish on the heights. 
I ride where I wish down the vale. 
I camp where I wish for the night. 
I follow the turn of the trail. 


My horse is my one only friend. 

He carries me safely and sure. 

I can trust him right on to the end 
While his life and his good limbs endure. 


My drink is the nectar supreme, 

From the brook as it goes dashing by. 

So cold and so sweet is the stream 

Coming down from the snowbanks on high. 


My cooking’s done under the sky. 

No close, smelly kitchen for me. 

The soft breezes come dancing by 
Bringing breath of the flowers on the lea. 


My rain comes as if in a dream; 

Its drops have a cadence and rhyme. 

My snow is so white and so clean, 

Not stained by the smoke and the grime. 


The cliff-spires my church overlook. 
My music’s the wind in the pine. 
My worship’s not done by a book. 
My prayer is not made line by line. 


My bedroom is scented with spruce. 
My coverlet’s dotted with stars. 
The columns of trees are of use 

In holding up Neptune and Mars. 


The rulers of earth may be proud. 

Ermine cloaks may to some have 
thrills. 

To such folks my head is not. bowed. 

I’m the aristocrat of the hills. 


—R. H. Rutledg: 
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IS THERE COMPETITION 
FOR YOUR LIVESTOCK? 
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sell represent only an infinitesimal 
part of a penny per pound of prod- 
uct. 


Nothing in the world, other than 
the keenest kind of competition in 
both the buying of livestock and 
the selling of the products, would 


that competitor will inevitably in- 
crease his volume of business at 
the expense of other competitors 
in the trade. 


So it is constantly necessary for us 
to watch the operations of competi- 
tors and to match their efforts in 


and holds the profits to such small 
figures. 


President. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 








Hampshire—The Mutton Breed Supreme 


Hampshire rams have proven themselves the best cross on native western ewes in 
producing market lambs. Feeders everywhere prefer crossbred Hampshire lambs. 


high. Increase your poundage. Improve your outlet. Up your profit in the sheep business. 
Use Hampshire rams. 


FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING THE HISTORY AND THE QUALITY 
lea. AND WHERE TO BUY HAMPSHIRES 


WRITE TO— 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
HELEN BELOTE, Secretary 
72 WOODLAND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ee 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MACMILLAN HOOPES, Wilmington, Del. 
C. HAROLD HOPKINS, Davis, Calif. 


me. 


L. T. DWYER, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

DR. H. C. GARDINER, Anaconda, Mont. 
W. F. GLENN, Box 476, Fort Collins, Colo. ALEXANDER MEEK, Burkes Garden, Va. 
B. E. GROOM, Fargo, North Dakota WM. F. RENK, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

their I. C. HOLBERT, Box 492, Washington, lowa E. H. STREET, Richfield, Utah 

V. B. VANDIVER, Leonard, Mo. 


IT PAYS TO STAY WITH THE LEADER—BUY HAMPSHIRES 


lg 
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One of the pack outfits of E. C. Hutchinson, La Jara, Coiorado, in the Rio Grande River Canyon, 


about 7 miles from the head of the river. 


ARIZONA 


Precipitation limited to mountainous sec- 
tions of east and north; drought damage 
continues over range and dry farming sec- 
tions. Additional moisture badly needed. 
Alfalfa seed harvest completed. Cotton gin- 
ning begun. Ranges continue fair to poor; 
livestock fair. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures above normal in all areas; 
precipitation negligible. Livestock, pas- 
tures, and ranges in good condition. 


COLORADO 


Temperature near and precipitation some- 
what below normal. Grains good; harvest- 
ing. Livestock good and ranges fair to good, 
but some burning. Range water and soil 
moisture needed. 


Lazear, Delta County 


It has been very dry here during the 
month of August and range feed is drier 
than usual. No contracting on any type 
of lambs is being done (August 20). 
Have a sufficient number of herders 
and ample food supplies for our camps. 
There are still quite a few coyotes 
arourid here but we are getting more 
ammunition now. 

While we appreciate the need for the 
Government to purchase our wool clip, 
we would still rather run our own bLus- 
iness. Royden G. Girling 
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IDAHO 


Moderately warm at beginning and end, 
but cool middle of week. Scattered showers, 
but no rain at most stations. Harvesting and 
threshing grains continues; yields fair to 
good; some spring grain being cut, with fair 


yields. Cool nights retarded growth of row 
crops. Pastures and ranges dry; livestock 
good. 


Nampa, Canyon County 


Range feed is better than usual (Aug- 
ust 26) but drying fast. Summer rang- 
es have been good, but there are now 
signs of early frosts; in fact, we have 
had a few light ones already. Haven’t 
been able to get any concentrates yet 
for winter use. We are also having dif- 
ficulty in getting good meat, such as 
bacon and ham, for our camps. Herders 
are still scarce. 

No contracts are being made on lambs 
in this section for fall delivery. So far 
have had no trouble in getting sufficient 
cars to move our stock to market. The 
coyote situation is very bad with no re- 
lief in sight, although just recently we 
have commenced to get more ammuni- 
tion. Considerable dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed on returns for wools sold under 
the Government plan. Some few, a mi- 
nority, are well pleased. 

Willard F. Turner 


round the Range Country 


MONTANA 


Too cool for best crop growth. Light 
showers, except moderate locally in centval., 
Harvesting delayed by frequent rains and 
heavy dew; one-half to three-fourths done. 
Wild haying slow. Light second cutting of 
alfalfa well along. 


Piniele, Carter County 


The range is in good shape (August 
28), best in fact it has been in many 
years. Contracts for feeder lambs for 
fall delivery are being made at 10 to 11 
cents. Growers in this section feel that 
there is too much variation in the re- 
turns on wools from sheep raised on the 
same range and carrying the same type 
of wool. We’re having difficulty in get- 
ting concentrated feeds and in securing 
enough herders, although the A.A.A. is 
doing what it can to ease the situation. 
There are quite a few coyotes around 
here. An adequate supply of certain 
types of ammunition is available. 


C. E. Gardner 
Plentywood, Sheridan County 


We haven’t as yet had returns on our 
wools but sheepmen generally like the 
old system better. The coyote situa- 
tion is very bad. It is hard to get herd- 
ers and concentrated feeds. The range 
is in fine condition, with plenty of feed 
and rainfall (August 21). 

John Furst 


Harlowton, Wheatland County 


Range feed has never been better 
(August 19) and the weather is very 





Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending August 29, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Weather Bureau. 


The National Wool Grower 
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cool. Feeder lambs are being contract- 
ed at 11 cents for October 1st delivery. 
There is no demand here for crossbred 
white-faced ewe lambs. We have a 
promise of getting concentrated feeds 
for winter use and so far have had no 
trouble in getting livestock cars. 
Through Government agencies we have 
even been able to get enough herders. 
The coyotes are not as bad as formerly. 
Ralph T. Fulton 


Stanford, Judith Basin County 


All of our lambs are sold, fat lambs 
going at 11 cents and the feeder end at 
10% to 11 cents. Coyotes are not too 
bad here now, as we have more trap- 
pers; ammunition is still scarce, how- 
ever. 

Range conditions are good, much bet- 
ter than in two or three recent past 
years. The grass is still green in places 
and heavy (August 21). 

We have been able to get concentrates 
for winter use. 

Harry Galt 


NEVADA 


Hot days, but cool nights; local frost in 
north; rain needed. Ranges dry and cattle 
being moved to winter quarters for dry 
feeding. 


Potts, Nye County 


The range is drier than in the previ- 
ous three years (August 25). Returns 
on our 1944 wools are very satisfactory. 
No contracting of lambs is being done 
here at present; we are also having dif- 
ficulty in getting cars to move our stock 
to market. There is not sufficient am- 
munition and coyotes are worse than 
they have been in many years. 


John C. Potts 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures above and precipitation be- 
low normal; general rain needed. Some 
damage to cut hay by scattered showers. 
Ranges and livestock in good condition. 


Tinnie, Lincoln County 


I have no herders and only three pas- 
ture men left (August 28). My greatest 
problem lies with coyotes. I run 2,000 
sheep and have 5,000 lambs in sheep- 
proof pastures. Help has come from 
neither the state or federal government. 
I don’t see why as I pay a big tax to the 
county and an income tax to the Federal 
Government. I had two trappers of 
my own but they quit six months ago. 


September, 1944 


Summer generally has been dry. 
Sheep are doing fairly well and my 
lambs will average 70 pounds. I have 
been raising Suffolk lambs and never 
have any trouble in selling them. This 
year I contracted them early at 10 cents. 


Leopoldo Pacheco 
Hope, Eddy County 


At the end of July it was very dry 
here but since then rain has fallen over 
most of the country and grass is coming 
very fast (August 28). As all of the 
sheep in this section are run under 
fence, we do not use many herders; we 
also have little trouble with coyotes. 

Not many lambs are moving to mark- 
et yet but cars are available. Feeder 
lambs have been contracted for fall de- 
livery at 10 cents. Most wool growers 
are very well pleased with the way their 
wool has been handled this year. 


George S. Teel 
Aztec, San Juan County 


This has been a very dry summer but 
we are having some nice rain now 
(August 24), which will help winter 
ranges a great deal. It looks as if we are 
going to run into a serious situation 
when we try to get concentrated feeds. 
Very little stock is moving out of this 
district as yet. Mixed lots of fat and 
feeder lambs have been contracted for 
fall delivery at $12.15 to $12.40 per hun- 
dred. These lambs have been run on 
the San Juan National Forest during 
the summer. The coyotes have been 
very bad on the forest but losses on the 
winter ranges have not been heavy. 


Wool returns have been mostly satis- 
factory. 


Frank J. Ridenour 


OREGON 


Temperatures variable, with maximum of 
100 degrees locally and light freezing in ele- 
vated areas; nearly rainless. Favorable for 
harvesting and haying. Unirrigated pas- 
tures very dry. 


Antelope, Wasco County 


Contract prices on fat lambs range 
from 12 to 124 cents. Earlier contracts 
paid 13 cents for white-faced crossbred 
ewe lambs; no buying is being done 
now. While our lambs got a poor start 
in the spring, the summer range has 
been good and they should measure up 
well with last year’s crop. We are hav- 


ing difficulty in getting cottonseed cake 
but have been able to get some grain for 
the winter. Some growers are satisfied 
and others disappointed over their wool 
appraisals this year. 

There are plenty of coyotes and very 
few Government trappers at work. 


Ed McGreer 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Below normal temperatures. Rainfall 
moderate to heavy in east, light in west. 


Grenville, Day County 


August has been very dry and hot 
southwest winds hastened the harvest. 
It was very wet and cold during the 
spring and several snowstorms during 
April reduced lambing yields, although 
May lambing was about normal. 


We have an abundant hay crop. Prair- 
ie hay is selling $6 to $8 now (August 
20). Most growers received from 40 to 
42 cents for their wool this year. At 
times help has been at a premium, but 
labor is coming in from the South. 


H. Raedsch 


Chance, Perkins County 


The grass has been too green; too 
much wet weather to cure it for live- 
stock (August 28). Because of the deal 
they got last year sheepmen are a little 
bit anxious over returns on their 1944 
wools. Herders are hard to get and the 
coyote situation is very bad. We are 
having difficulty in getting concentrates 
for this winter. 


E. J. & B. W. Veal 


Nisland, Butte County 


Conditions are better (August 22) 
both as to feed and weather than in re- 
cent years. A few contracts for fall de- 
livery have been made on fat lambs at 
11 cents and on feeders at 10 cents. The 
few sheepmen I have talked to are satis- 
fied with the returns on their wool ap- 
praisals this year. We are finding it 
hard to get corn for winter feed now. 

Harry M. Vorhees 


TEXAS 


Favorable temperatures. Adequate rains 
in most sections, with temporary relief from 
droughty conditions. Harvesting operations 

made good progress early part of week. 
Rain benefited ranges, but a few scattered 
localities still need rain. Livestock general- 
ly fair to good. 
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Here's the 
latest news 
about PTZ 





All of us know about PTZ,* that 
phenothiazine worm remedy of 
Dr. Hess & Clark. Many of us 
have been getting PTZ* in our 
salt this season and think it’s a 
wonderful way to control worms. 
Now here is the good news— 


Dr. Hess & Clark are mixing 
PTZ* and salt in the accepted 
proportions, adding minerals 
that every sheep has to have if 
he expects to amount to any- 
thing, and marketing the new 
product complete and ready to 
pour into the salt box under 
the name of PTZ* Pasture Mix. 


Well, that’s the story, fellows. 
Now let’s get busy and let the 
farmer who looks after us know 
we're all for this PTZ* Pasture 
Mix. We know what PTZ* does to 
worms. We know we got to have 
the salt. We know we need those 
minerals. So about the only thing 
left to mention is that this new 
PTZ* Pasture Mix is available 
through the Dr. Hess Dealer— 
and that PTZ* Powder in lb. pack- 
ages is $1.25; 5-lb. packages, $1.20 
Ib.; 10-lb. packages, $1.10 Ib.; 
25-lb. packages, $1 Ib. 


*PTZ distinguishes the phenothiazine 

products of Dr. Hess & Clark. They 

give maximum convenience and effec- 
tiveness. Sold only in 
original packages. 





Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


The house upon a laboratory 

















Eden, Concho County 


This is the hottest and driest August 
we have had in a decade. The grass is 
short (August 20) and the feed situa- 
tion will be bad this winter. The situa- 
tion is made more difficult by the fact 
that there are no concentrates to be had. 

Growers are better satisfied this year 
with the C.C.C. purchase of their wools 
than they were last. Ten cents is the 
contract price on fat lambs and 9 cents 
on feeder lambs for fall delivery. 

G. H. Spiser 


UTAH 


Hot, dry weather relieved slightly by light, 
local showers in east and south. Ranges dry 
and fire hazard acute. Lambs being brought 
in to avoid further shrinkage. 


Spring City, Sanpete County 


Range feed has been fair for so dry a 
month. A lot of it in the shade has been 
spoiled by the sap from the trees (Aug- 
ust 25). Some good and some very bad 
returns on 1944 wools have been made 
to growers in this section. Lambing 
contracts are being made at 124 cents 
for fat lambs; from 11 to 11% cents for 
feeders. Not enough ewe lambs have 
been sold to establish a price. 

We haven’t enough good herders; al- 
so having difficulty in getting some food 
supplies, such as pork and beans, and 
enough ammunition. Coyotes are thriv- 
ing. Altogether the sheep business does 
not look very well. I cut my band 25 
per cent last year and will cut them 
again this year. 

Orrin Jensen 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures generally above normal; 
precipitation very light. Weather favorable 
for harvesting all crops. Pastures dry 2nd 
fire hazard great; livestock fair. 


Ritzville, Adams County 


We are having such a hard time get- 
ting good herders that many here are 
cutting down their sheep numbers. If 
we are going to keep the industry going, 
it seems to me we will have to get better 


help. 


Most of the lambs in this territory are 
from five to seven pounds lighter this 
year than last, so we have more feeders. 
Feeders are lower this year—from $1 
to $2 per head less. Expenses, especial- 
ly feeds, are about $2 per head more 
than last season, so about the only ones 
that will show a profit will be the very 
few who still have good help. 


ie) 


The summer range is in good condi- 
tion (August 22) on account of the cool 
weather although there is a water short- 
age in spots. We have been able to buy 
pea pellets at $40 f.o.b. plant. The coyote 
situation is serious as we have no trap- 
pers. Ammunition is more plentiful. 
We are having difficulty at present in 
getting ham, bacon, and jams for our 
men. 

Sebastian Etulain 


WYOMING 


Cool nights retarding crop growth. No 
beneficial precipitation, except extreme 
southeast and north-central. Dry land crop 
damaged severely by drought. Conditions 
favored grain and hay harvests. 


















By Reducing Disease and Parasite Losses Wai: 


Franklin Bluestone Drench urrde for 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 


Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 


Franco Castrator 
Ear Punches. Syringes, 


Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
SALT LAKE CITY 


* VACCINES ARE VITAL TO THE MEAT SUPPLY OF AMERICA 


Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 
Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Franklin Blood Stopper 


WICHITA ALLIANCE 
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Sheridan, Sheridan County 


Feed on the mountain ranges is very 
dry and short (August 25), but the 
winter range will probably be better 
than usual. At present we only have 
about 25 per cent of the supplemental 
feeds we will need this winter. The 
1944 clip of wool in this section was sold 
at 44 to 45 cents and growers are gen- 
erally very well pleased. Feeder lambs 
have been contracted at 11 to 12 cents. 
The same prices have been paid for 
white-faced crossbred ewe lambs. The 
coyote situation is serious and we are 
getting no ammunition. Good herders 
are still very scarce. 

H. E. Fryberger 


Ten Sleep, Washakie County 


While some growers are satisfied 
with the appraisals of their wools this 
year, the majority in this section are not 
too well pleased. We are able to get 
sufficient food supplies and have 
enough herders at present. We also 
have a very good trapper working in 
this district. Range conditions are good 
now (August 2). 

W. S. Fiscus 


Casper, Natrona County 


It has been very dry and hot during 
August and winter feed has dried up 
pretty badly. I have been in the south- 
ern part of the state and find conditions 
the same there, or worse. I noted 
trucks hauling hay to the winter ranges 
(August 24). The lamb market in a few 
instances has come up, 12 cents having 
been paid for heavy lambs. About 90 


ATTENTION! 
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Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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: B. F.. WARE 
Tradition in HIDE COMPANY 


Western NAMPA, IDAHO 
| Hospitality Highest Prices Paid 
A Hotel famed for fine food, for 
luxurious rooms and friendly Hides - Sheep Pelts 
lobby. Visit us. ; 


Raw Furs and Wool 


T H E H OTE . UTAH 15th and Front Streets 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director Phone 81 


























“There's My Brand!” 


y * Keeps Fresh Longer 
— Say Sheepmen 





SHE SPEEDS 
THE WORK 
OF WAR 





War’s at her fingertips. She puts through 
the calls that get things done. 


Sometimes, when long distance circuits 
are crowded, she wiil say—‘Please limit 
your call to 5 minutes.” 





That helps everybody all along the line. 


| Th Micsatitn States Telephone & Telegraph Ce 
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per cent of the lambs in this county 
must have been sold and the average 
price, I believe,would not be over $11.50 
or $11.60 a hundred. Haying help is 
scarce. all over the country, most of it 
being high school boys. 

H. Pearce 


Worland, Washakie County 


The weather has been dry during 
August and feed is drying up although 
it is better than average (August 25). 
From 12’, to 13 cents is being paid for 
fat lambs and 11% to 12 cents for feed- 
ers. We have been able to lay in soy 
bean concentrates for winter feed and 
are having no trouble in getting camp 
supplies, Ammunition is more plenti- 
ful; we have two trappers in Washakie 
County working in cooperation with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, and hope 
to curtail the coyotes, which have been 
increasing rapidly. Most of the sheep- 
men were well satisfied with the return 
on their 1944 wools. 

Robert Gordon 





Suffolk Association Meets 


MEMBERS of the American Suffolk 

Sheep Society in their annual 
meeting at Salt Lake on August 21, re- 
elected James Laidlaw of Muldoon, Ida- 
ho, as president; Howard Vaughn, Dix- 
on, California, vice president; R. E. 
Winn, Nephi, Utah, second vice presi- 
dent. Jock Stevens, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada, was elected as the new 
director. Holdover directors are: Dave 
Waddell, Amity, Oregon, and Tracy W. 
Hess, Farmington, Utah. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. 
Vaughn, Winn, and E. F. Rinehart of 
Boise, Idaho, was appointed to work to- 
wards an improvement of type of Suf- 
fok rams. 





Lamb Feeders Cautious 


GQCATIERED contracts for feeding 
lambs were made during the week 
ended August 26, but there was a cauti- 
ous undertone among the buyers, the 
War Food Administration reports. 
Prices were generally in line with pre- 
vious deals. Some late rains in parts 
of Kansas and Nebraska gave a brighter 
outlook for wheat pastures. Com- 
mercial feeders insisted on weights 
which would assure a very short pe- 
riod of feeding, and little interest was 
shown for the light-weight lambs. 
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Not many feeding lambs were con- 


tracted in Colorado. In the San Juan 
Basin district recent contracts were 
made at $12 per hundred and it was 
estimated that approximately 60 per 
cent would be in slaughter flesh at de- 
livery time. A few other sales of good 
feeding lambs were reported in the 
state at $12, with a guarantee for 
weights not to be below 70 pounds. A 
few outstanding bunches sold up to 
$12.25. However, prospective buyers 
apparently were awaiting more assur- 
ance of satisfactory wheat pasture feed 
in Kansas before operating extensively. 

Moderate activity continued in Mon- 
tana. Around 75,000 lambs were re- 
ported to have been contracted recently 
in the Dillon section at $11 to $11.50, 
with many expected to weigh between 
70 and 80 pounds at time of delivery. 
In the Great Falls section both black 
and white-faced wether lambs sold at 
$11, while mixed lambs scored $10.75. 
In the Teton River district, several sales 
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of yearlings were made at $9.50 per 
hundred, and included around 3,26) 
wethers at. the price, while others co: - 
sisted largely of ewes with a small per- 
centage of wethers. Another deal on 
around 2,000 white-faced yearlings at 
$9.50 included about 65 per cent weth- 
ers. Approximately 1,000 white-faced 
Columbia yearling ewes, of outstanding 
merit, sold at $14 per head for delivery 
to Utah growers. 

In the San Juan district of Utah a few 
deals were made at $11 to $11.50 per 
hundred and the bands were expected 
to run to about 60 per cent feeders. 

Sales in Wyoming were limited to a 
few feeding lambs below good grade. 
Such lambs were taken at $11.50 for 
white-faces and mixed white and black- 
faces. Good kinds were generally held 
at $11.75 and above. Those who have 
lambs for re-sale are reporting little 
inquiry. 

Very little forward contracting is be- 
ing done in Oregon, although scattered 
deals are being made for immediate de- 
livery. Feed is drying in most sections, 
with mountain ranges still in fair condi- 
tion. With harvesting fairly well com- 
pleted stubble fields are available. It is 
reported that a few deals have been 
made at $10 to $10.50 for black-faced 
lambs and around $9 for white-faces, a 
large percentage running to feeders. 
Others are moving through market 
channels, 
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Bridger Valley Wool Josendal & Son 

& Lamb Pool Nell C. Jameson 
Michael Begley A. L. King 
F. S, Cooney Keystone Sheep Co. 
Frank M. Croonberg James & Percy Laycock 


Howard Coleman Lewis Ranch 

Fred W. Cottman Percy Laycock 
Thomas Cooper L. O. Sheep Co. 
R. D. & E, B. Campbell Lindstaedt Land & 
Cottonwood Sheep Co. Livestock Co. 


Continental Livestock L. L. Sheep Co. 


Company George LeMoine 
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Mark J. Davis Charles Morse 
Dennis Daly P. S. Mahoney 


Donald Dodds Miles Land & Live- 


Double S, Sheep Co. 
Alex Duthie 
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H. M. Elrick 
George Fuller 
Freeland Livestock 
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Robert M. Grieve 
Mark W. Hirsig 
Hammond Brothers 
LeRoy Johnson 
Conrad Johnson 
Cc. P. Johnson 


stock Co. 
Nimmo Livestock Co. 
Fred Poston 
Platte Valley Ranch 
James R. Swank 
Norman Strom 
Norman E. Strom 
Robert Swinbank 
Fred C. Sproul 
D. N. Speas 
George Sherrod 
Three T’s Ranch Co. 
Sam Twidale 
John Tobin 





NEED A GOOD BOOK ON SHEEP? 
Write to the National Wool Grower 


for its list. 


509 Pacific National Life Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


The National Wool Grower 
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WORLD'S SECOND LARGEST 


Sheep Market 
Meat Packing Center 
Stocker and Feeder Market 







Omaha's 1943 sheep receipts of 2,651,204 
head were purchased by: 


Omaha packers 


Commbett feeders _....................................... 28%, 


Order buyers for eastern packers _........ 10% 


Ship YOUR sheep to Omaha, where a half-million-dollar 
sheep barn furnishes ample facilities for handling large runs; 
where alert commission men know how to sell to your ad- 
vantage; where the three-way demand of packers, order 


buyers and feeder buyers keeps prices stabilized. 


OF OMAHA 
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The Chicago Union Stock Yard brings to- 
gether at one place a very large number of experts 
in all branches of the livestock industry. No one 
group can get very far out of line in placing true 
values on the animals offered for sale without the 


other groups soon correcting the error. 


A market broadcaster recently kept count of 
the number of men he interviewed on the Chicago 
market in a single day before preparing his regular 
radio talk and was amazed to find he had ques- 


tioned 92 men as to market prices and prospects! 


With such a variety of opinions in constant 
play against each other, the producer can rest as- 
sured that the Chicago market will net him all 
that his stock is worth any day he wants to sell 


any grade or class of animals. 





























